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Operator at work on Warner & 

Swasey No. 5 Universal Turret Lathe 

in the shop of Thornhill Craver Co., 
Houston, Texas. 
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different in this picture? 


“4¥Z7OUNG man in cen- 

ter background,” you 

say. “What's he doing?” 

. He’s recording an 

important conference. 

And getting every word without even looking at 

his machine. He’s the vice-president’s right-hand 

man—private secretary, and organization reporter, 
because he’s a Stenotypist. 

In hundreds of modern establishments this illus- 
tration is nothing new. To them, the Stenotype’s 
speed and accuracy are as familiar as the speed and 
accuracy of other efficiency equipment: typewriter, 
mimeograph, multigraph, or adding machine. For 
Stenotypy’s modern “Machine Age” advantages 
save errors, delays, time and money for thousands 
of busy executives. 


What Is Stenotypy? 


Stenotypy is the verbatim, phonetic typing of speech 
for purposes of record. It is done on the small, silent, 
portable Stenotype—operated by touch and using 
ten fingers the same as in typewriting. 


Shown at left are simple Stenotype notes. They 
are plain English letters that you can read already. 
All such notes are as legible to your Stenotypist as 
ordinary print. And being machine-typed at a 
word per stroke, they insure speed and accuracy un- 


rivaled by any other shorthand method. 


These advantages are distinct assets to executive 
and secretary alike. You dictate rapidly, technically, 
as you wish. Your operator gets it all. Without 
sacrifice of the accuracy you prize, you produce 
better, more natural letters—save time in handling 
volume correspondence. 


Dictation Dividends—for YOU! 


And since one Stenotypist’s notes can be read by 
any other Stenotypists, wherever several operators 
are employed emergencies can be effectively met by 
dictation to one Stenotypist while another tran 
scribes. Notes of any absent operator can be typed, 
and schedules kept unchanged. Cold notes are no 
longer handicaps. Important, too, is your secretary's 
ability to report organization meetings——and thereby 
add immeasurably to his or her service- value. 


Today, competent Stenotypists are available in 
practically any locality. We recommend considering 
one for your next opening. Simply telephone your 
leading business college—or if you wish, our own 
Placement Department which is at your disposal 
in locating an applicant. 

Arrangements are now operative in many cities 
for supplying Stenotype training to stenographers 
and typists in their spare time; and we shall be 
glad to furnish particulars on request. 


@ A new booklet, Dept. 1138 ST 


“Stenotypy in 
; Your Office,” gives 


businessmen fur- 
ther interesting in- 
formation about 
this modern meth- 
od. A complimen- 
tary copy will be 
sent promptly, on 


STENOTYPE 
COMPANY 
4101 S. Michigan Ave. 
sequent, Chicago, Hlinois 
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A LESSON FROM 
THE AIR 


— Concerning Stampings 


HE prime requisite of aircraft manufac- 
is light weight —but lightness 
combined with extraordinary strength. That 
is why airplane stampings are usually of 
stainless steel and high strength aluminum 
alloys. But the low ductility of such metal 
sheets is too great for ordinary stamping 
equipment. This fact led to the develop- 
; ment by Chambersburg Engineering of the , 
' CECOSTAMP, a high production, 

impact type stamp that is being 
used by most of the world’s lead- 
ing airplane builders. But the 
| CECOSTAMP is a tool of almost 


66"_x 48" ; 

universal application for prob- CECOSTAMP 4 

lems involving light (Left Aa 
weight high strength sheet 
metal parts. of leading aircraft 

manufacturer 5 


? 
Have you such a P roblem: Bulletin 275B will be mailed on. request 


FOR DROP STAMPING 


TYPICAL AIRPLANE -SEAMPINGS PRODUCED 


CHAMBERSBURG 


CECOSTAMPS PNEUMATIC FORGING HAMMERS. 
STEAM DROP HAMMERS #® BOARD DROP HAMMERS 


Va 


CHAMBERSBURG "ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNA., U.S. A. 


| that all the 
_ the surveys of plants finished, it looks 
| as though buying were about to begin in 
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THIS 
| BUSINESS Wi 


| The gentleman perusing the glob 

| week's cover is Wallace Campb: 
dent of the Ford Motor Co. of ¢ 

| One of the first $l-a-year me) he 
chosen in this war, Mr. 
heads up Canada’s War Supply Bi 


Cam ph: 


He's undoubtedly got his eye « for 
markets on the globe on our cover. be- 
cause all Canadian and British buy ‘ 


Canada is going to be handled through 
his office. The opinion of trade observers 


in Canada this week, incidentally, is that 
the zero hour on war orders to be placed 
in Canada and the United States is at 
hand. Great Britain has only bought 


$10,000,000 worth of materials in Canada 
since the start of the war—a compara- 
tively insignificant amount—but now 


and 


consultations are over 


earnest, p. 5.3, 


Besides 

TNEC prays its ace in the steel inves- 
tigation, calls on steel men to justify the 
prices they have made in previous years, 


| just as the time draws near for the reg- 


ular quarterly price announcement this 
year—an announcement which was ex- 
pected to boost the price, p. 15... What 


| the war and the neutrality act are doing 


to U.S. shipping, p. 51 . . . Drought 
settles over the Great Plains again, p. 16 

. Elliott Roosevelt makes news with 
his plan for a new national radio net- 
work, p. 30. 
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You demand it in your salesmen . . . why not 
in a magazine? 

I know one magazine in which Editor and 
Advertiser join forces around that human urge. 
They both agree that readers like best the fea- 
tures and fiction that are angled through people 
-.. that have the personal touch! 

Human asa hand clasp... timely as tomorrow 
;.. it’s no wonder The American Magazine rates 
number one with so many up-and-coming folks 
who want to get around . . . to see and go and do. 
People whose pulses are quickened . . . whose 
purses are opened . . . by this magazine’s human 
appeal! 

Every four weeks these people express their 
opinion of The American Magazine by spending 
five nickels each for 2,200,000 copies. That 


SAV 118 THE HUMAN TOUCH THAT SELLS /” 


tells you buyers of advertising plenty about how 
much they want it... how thoroughly they read it 
... tells you even more about the state of their 
budgets and their ability to buy. For quick, 
traceable results ...add them to your audience! 
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Vegetable 
Parchment 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. & Foreign Countries 


is strong 
when wet 


| 


Yes, you can douse Patapar in water 
and still it will come out strong and 
sturdy. Its wet-strength is positively 
amazing! 


Grease-resisting, too 


Patapar also resists the penetration of 
grease, fat, and oily substances. 


Strong when wet — grease-resisting, 
too...that double feature makes Patapar 
the ideal paper for packaging and pro- 
tecting many different kinds of products, 
Here are just a few of them! 


Butter 
Meats 
Fish 
Cheese 
Ham 
Bacon Roses 
Sausage Soap 
Tamales Spark Plugs 


BUSINESS MEN: Perhaps you havea problem that 
calls for a paper that will resist both moisture and 
grease, Tell us the details 

and we will send samples 

of Patapar and full infor- 

mation, Patapar is made in 

many sizes, weights, and 
finishes — sheets and rolls, It 

can be printed beautifully. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company | 
Bristol, Pennsylvania } 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, C 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


Ice Cream 
Milk 
Poultry 
Asparagus 
Celery 


NEW BUSINESS 


Business Week - November 


Sales Strut 
Tue First of a series of state contests to 
discover the country’s handsomest ice 
man has been held in Chicago by the 
National Association of Ice Industries. 
The winner was given a pair of silver 
ice tongs and may get a trip to Holly- 
wood—if he wins the national run-off. 
Characters from Walt Disney’s new 
full-length cartoon, “Pinocchio,” which 
will be released at Christmas-time, have 
been licensed to about 75 manufacturers 
to sell candy, toys, glassware. Kay 
Kamen, Ltd., a commercial representa- 
tive for Disney for the past seven years, 
is the licensor. Advertising rights for 
Paramount’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” which 
will also be released at Christmas, have 
been sold to around 70 manufacturers by 
Paramount’s own licensing department. 
The Photoplay Royalty Department of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has booked about 
25 firms so far for licenses to characters 
in “Gone With the Wind,” which will be 


| Teleased Dec. 15. M-G-M’s licensing de- 


partment is also still selling rights to 
characters from “The Wizard of Oz”— 
between 35 and 40 companies have ob- 
tained advertising franchises. 


What’s New? 


A DIESEL-ELECTRIC locomotive, designed 
for freight service, is being built by 
Electro-Motive Corp. as a “bold chal- 
lenge in the field where the steam loco- 
motive is in its most favored position.” 
The new engine, which develops 5,400 
hp. at the crankshaft, is expected to be 
ready for experimental service next 
month. 

Not new, but odd is a Japanese hand- 
warmer that Abercrombie and Fitch has 
been selling for the last three or four 
years. The device looks like a cigarette 
case, but is somewhat smaller. It con- 
tains an asbestos product that glows 
when saturated with lighter fluid and 
lit. The metal case fits into a velvet slip 
and can then be clutched between frigid 
fingers. Once it is lighted it can’t be 
stopped until all the fluid is gone. 

Home delivered editions of the Houston 
Chronicle are wrapped in a waterproof 
jacket called the “Newskover.” News- 
paper Service Corp. introduced the idea, 
sells space on the cover to advertisers. 

Sliced butter (60 pats to the pound 
carton) has been introduced to the Min- 
neapolis market by Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc. 


Add Sales Strut 

In Two stores, one in Washington, D. 
C., one in New York City, Thom McAn 
Shoe Co., Inc., is experimenting with 
concert music as an aid to selling. While 
officials have not yet decided whether 


music actually helps make sales 
it has been noted that it has a ; 
effect on both customers and sa), 
Macy’s department store, New Y, 
a special display for shoes. C 
presses a button which starts a 
graph record in the stockroom. | 
praises the shoes, finally asks { 
customer’s size and color choice. \ 
boy brings out the shoes, accom 
by a salesman who fits them. 

St. Louis Park movie theater 
Minneapolis) shuttles motorists 
parking lot to theater in a Crosley 
mobile driven by a_ personable 
woman. 


Adhibitions 


Boru of those elusive birds, good » 
relations and good labor relations, 
flushed in Chicago this week by ( 
monwealth Edison Co.’s 
Hobby Round-Up.” Admission was fre 
to see coin and stamp collections, mo 
trains, wood and textile craftsmanshi;) 

The 15th New England Conference 
will be held in Boston Nov. 23 and » 
Purposes of the conference: “To promote 
coordination of efforts for the solutio: 
economic problems common to these six 
states; to advance the economic welfare 
and prosperity of New England.” The 
effect of the European war on New Eng- 
land industry will be a major discussion 
problem. 

The Akron Chamber of Commerce has 
just issued a Directory of Manufacturers 
in Akron, Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, 
and suburbs. A copy will be mailed wit)h- 
out charge to any bona fide purchasing 
agent requesting it on his business letter- 


Add What’s New? 


One Feature of Schick Dry Shave, Inc.'s 
$100,000 Christmas advertising drive is 
the “Whisk-it,” a gadget which is at- 
tached to electric shavers and catches 
whiskers clippings. 


Our Times 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANTES in Wiscon- 
sin have agreed to aid one another in 
making emergency repairs after a disas- 
ter. Plan is expected to be working in 
time for cooperative repairs of any sleet 
storm damages this winter. 

Within 30 days all planes of North- 
west Airlines, St. Paul, will be equipped 
with oxygen masks for passengers. Type 
purchased was developed by three Mayo 
Clinic medical researchers and exhibited 
at the recent Aero-Medical Association 
convention in Hollywood, Fla. The mask 
is intended for hospital use, too, and is 
said to reduce the cost for oxygen treat- 
ment from $25 a day to four or five 
dollars. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


wash \GTON (Business Week Bureau; 

Next session’s law-making prob- 
ably won't embody much that the 


investi cations of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee 
might suggest for repairing the 


nation’s economy. The monopoly 
committee’s findings are likely to 
furnish much ammunition for the 
campaign, but when it comes to 
legislation—well, Congress doesn’t 
hanker to “stir up the animals” in 
an election year. Its most fervent 
hope now is that business will be 
as good or better when the campaign 
hits its stride and it doesn’t want 
to do anything to disturb that 
prospect. 


War Curbs Law-Making 

Evrore’s war also has impressed on Con- 
gress the fact that industry is the vital 
line of defense. Consequently, you don’t 
have to look for business-bruising legisla- 
tion such as tightening of the anti-trust 
laws, curtailing of patent protection, or 
extending of government control over 
natural resource industries, possibly ex- 
cepting what is necessary to increase 
naval oil reserves. 

So long as Congress is convinced that 
industry’s best preparedness lies in leav- 
ing business pretty much alone, the New 
Deal won’t be able to fan up much en- 
thusiasm for extending the long arm of 
the law—barring of course, our entry into 
the war and drastic measures essential to 
actual mobilization of industry. 


TNEC Effect Is Felt 


Tae FuLL mpact of TNEC’s probing 
will be felt only if a New Deal Adminis- 
tration is continued in office a year hence, 
but don’t discount its influence entirely. 
Already, the Administration claims that 
the impact of the monopoly inquiry is 
becoming increasingly evident in the 
policies of industrial management. 

TNEC, which expires next February, 
is planning to put plenty of punch into 
its wind-up. 

It will have another go at the insur- 
ance business late this month before it 
opens up on the general price situation 
Dec. 4 and starts scrutinizing numerous 
commodity lines. SEC’s long overhang 
ing probe of investment banking prac- 
tices will be staged about Dec. 11, and 
in January TNEC will try to find out to 
what extent concurrence by certain 
domestic industries in foreign cartel op- 
erations has limited exports from this 
country. 


Fly the Irish Flag? 
AMERICAN SHIPS may fly the flag of Ire- 
land if a straight tip relayed via F.D.R.’s 


press conference results in action. Turn- 
ing thumbs down on any transfers to the 
flag of an American republic (so our 
Pan-American neutrality will be consis- 
tent), Roosevelt says no such 
objection would lie against transfer of 
registry to neutral Ireland. 

Question: Would shipments to Ireland 
be subject to contraband inspection by 
Britain? Belgium was in on the play a 
week before the Irish proposal, offering 
to buy the Black Diamond Line boats. 
Roosevelt sympathizes with Belgium and 
the other little neutrals, but it was to the 
Irish he threw the ball. 


serious 


Dawdle on Tax Revision 


THe TAx suscomMirtee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee will not 
meet again until January to study sug- 
gestions for revenue act changes gath- 
ered by the Treasury Department from 
business men and industrialists. 
Chances for any tax revision in 1940 
are no better than 50-50. The Treasury 
plans, however, to publish before Jan. 


More Security 


International 
Sponsor of the New Deal’s most im- 
portant reform legislation—the La- 
bor Relations Act, public housing, 
and Social Security, New York's Sen. 
Robert F. Wagner this week gave an 
impromptu push to an old-age annu- 
ity plan for folks not covered by the 
compulsory system. He proposes gov- 
ernment annuities up to $1,200 for 
anybody who wants to buy them. 
Though Wagner's not ready to talk 
turkey yet, his proposal has White 


House support in principle, and it’s 
a likely bet Congress will vote for it 
if given a chance next session. 


1 a summary of the suggestions gathered 
by Under-Secretary Hanes from nearly 
300 personal interviews and more than 
1,000 written communications. 
Administration officials are divide | on 
the advisability of tackling further tax 
revision next year. Members of Congress 
dealing with the subject fear that any 
attempt at revision might get out of 
hand in an election year and end up in 
the enactment of a “war profits” tax. 


To Spread Arms Business 


Born Army ano Navy will try next ses- 
sion to get more latitude in awarding 
contracts. They want authority to nego- 
tiate contracts “on fair and reasonable 
terms” without bidding 
when in the discretion of the respective 
secretary of the department such action 
is “in the interest of national defense.” 
The bill which Rep. Vinson will intro- 
duce in January authorizing a larger 
Navy will deal with this and also repeal 
the present requirement that ship con- 
struction be divided equally between 
navy yards and private yards. 


The Navy Skans the Skies 


Tue Navy cuiines to its firm faith in 
floating steel as a weapon, but 
strong rumors drift around that the pat- 
tern of naval warfare may have to be 
overhauled with an eye to overhead 
bombing. Naval tradition is slow to 
change but Acting Sec. Edison is a for- 
ward-looker extraordinaire. 

The Vinson bill provides for a 25% 
expansion of the fleet along conventional 
lines but the door was left open for 
necessary revision. The President can 
change the categories of construction at 
his discretion. Construction of two new 
cruisers is being held up pending review 
of their designs. 


competitive 


basic 


Contractors’ Hesitancy 


Tuovcn errects of war on United 
States economy do not look like they 
did last August, hesitation of contractors 
to make long-term commitments is prov- 
ing every bit the headache expected. 

In the case of one big job—on which 
it proved impossible to get satisfactory 
bids—the low bidder, contracting offi- 
cers, and government legal lights are 
now in a huddle trying to work out a 
system whereby the government can 
assume some of the risks and the con- 
tractor can scale down his contingency 
items. Federal contracting agencies are 
watching with interest; if the plan works 
it will set a far-reaching precedent. 


Pig Tin for War Stockpile 


Uncrie Sam bought 1,120,000 Ibs. of pig 
tin on Monday, asked for more bids the 
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Available for 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
. . » Made in the U.S.A. 


Whether you are a producer of steel 
or silk — or operate a department 
store... whether you ship rugs, bolts 
of materials or fabricate a product that re- 
quires additional strength ...if your prob- 
lem is that of better wrapping or packaging, 
check the many advantages of FIBREEN. 
Superior to burlap, jute or other imported 
material, Fibreen is made in the U. S. A. 
It is economical—involves no price troubles 
and no uncertain deliveries. 


Wrapping Material 
Has All These Advantages 


® Strength ® Waterproof 

® Clean, Kraft ® Keeps out Dust and Dirt 
Surfaces © Eliminates concealed 

® Easy to Apply Damage 


Liberal Sample for 


Trial or Testing 
A generous sheet or roll of 
Fibreen will be sent on request 
for trial or testing in any 
use you have in mind. Write 
and describe your problem. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 
(Industrial Division) 

205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York San Francisco London Sydney 


same day. The purchase was made from 
the low bidder on offerings opened Nov. 
6, when all were afraid to take on long- 
term commitments. The government 
hopes that a larger amount of the high- 
est grade tin can be got at prices not 
too much above the 47.74¢ per Ib. paid 
for the first lot. 

About four times the present purchase 
of the higher grade metal might be put 
into the war stockpile immediately, if 
obtainable. 


Fight Over Oil Reserves 


CALIFORNIA’S NEXT MOVE to protect her 
tide-covered oil lands (page 22) from 
being taken over by the federal govern- 
ment as naval reserves will be a “rear- 
guard action.” Rep. Harry Sheppard of 
Los Angeles is drafting a bill for fed- 
eral acquisition of reserves readily 
accessible on Gulf and Atlantic coasts. 

At present, virtually all naval reserves 
are on the Pacific. Since Texas and 
Louisiana have tide-covered oil lands, 
this action will align them with Cali- 
fornia in the battle. 

Oil lands, closely tied in with “na- 
tional defense” needs, are sure to be a 
live issue next session. 


Southerners Looking to 1944 


Cactus Jack Garner is still out in 
front for the Democratic nomination— 
if Roosevelt doesn’t decide to go after 
it. But there are beginning to be rum- 
blings. Some Southerners are saying that 
1940 is in the bag, that what they really 
need is a man who can be reelected in 
1944, when the going may not be so 
easy. This operates against Garner be- 
cause of his age, helps Wheeler and 
McNutt. 


Compromise Candidate 


Burt WaHeeELEr 1s GUNNING for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination with all his strength 
but he will make no announcement. The 
Senator’s hopes are based on the com- 
promise idea, the theory being he is a 
New Dealer except on the Supreme 
Court issue. 

Wheeler boosters figure F.D.R. might 
forgive Wheeler his one defection. They 
also figure the Southern conservatives 
would be so glad to get rid of Roosevelt 
that they would overlook Wheeler’s 
radical proclivities, especially since they 
are still grateful to him for his aid in 
the court fight. 


Reclamation for the South 
are pushing for ex- 
tension to the South of the land-reclaim- 
ing operations which the Bureau of 
Reclamation now performs only in the 
West. 

The bureau is receptive to the gen- 
eral idea, involving principally, drainage 
projects in the South, although it ob- 
jected last session to hastily drawn leg- 
islation along this line. The proposal 
is due to come up again and a good deal 


Business Week - November 


Define Costs for R-P | 


Wasuincton (Business 
Bureau) — Despite efforts 
secrecy, news has leaked out 
the Federal Trade Commis 
long projected inquiry into co: 
counting practices is under 
Basically, this is an attempt to 
administration of the Robin 
Patman Act. 

The inquiry was formally ord 
by FTC on Aug. 9, but it 
been talked about for two y. 

Difficulties in the Stan 
Brands (BW—Jun24'39,p33) 
other Robinson-Patman Act « 
involving price discrimination 
believed to have inspired the « 
mission’s action. The act perm 
price differences due to differen 
in costs of manufacture, sale, 
delivery. Figuring these variati 
has become an almost insurmou: 
able obstacle in each case. 


of pork-barrel support can be counted 
on. Western irrigation projects are a fr\\'- 
ful field for federal planners, and sone- 
thing similar in the South would offer 
another line of attack on single-cropping 
and tenancy. 


Another TVA Republican 


J. Taytor, veteran Tennessee 


Congressman who died at La Follette, 
Tenn., will be replaced by another Re- 
publican, Tennessee leaders agree, ani 
by a Republican who will fight for con- 
tinued TVA spending. 


“Anything else in the Tennessee 
mountains is unthinkable,” one Tennes- 
see member observed. “They vote Re- 
publican from heredity, and they vote 
for TVA for its payrolls.” 


Fair Trade and the FTC 


A Loup Hoot from the Federal Trade 
Commission is sure to greet the latest 
brainchild of the druggists, liquor re- 
tailers, and the other defenders of the 
fair trade law system of resale price 
maintenance. 

Since not all manufacturers, even in 
the drug industry, will play ball with 
the fair trade boys by stabilizing prices 
on their goods, the price control ad- 
vocates have thought they might get the 
FTC to help force the issuance of fair 
trade contracts. Their argument rests 
on the allegation that such non-cooper- 
ating producers enjoy an unfair advan- 
tage in their competition with those 
who do price-fix their goods. Their 
scheme is to force the issuance of resale 
price agreements by incorporating suc! 
a requirement in fair practice codes sul- 
mitted to the FTC. Theoretically, the 
requirement would become effective 
when approved by a majority vote of 
the industry. 
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PRODUCTION 

*Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)......... 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
x Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).............. 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.).............. Coecccesocccccesesccece 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)....... 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........++- 


Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931—100).......... 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)....... 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton)...... ITT TTT TT TTT 600260 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, 
tCotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 
Weel Tops (New York, Uh.) ...... 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........-- 


FINANCE 

Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... ... 
U. 3. S-to-B your Mote 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......... . 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............ eccceccccece 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.............++-+ enees 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.......... Seecce 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks... 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member beste. 

Other Securities Held, reporting member 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).............++> cove 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 


50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... 


Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 cmeed. aia 
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GLatest 
Week 


*123.6 


93.5 
86,200 
$4,721 

$11,492 
2,514 
3,797 
1,710 


Preceding 
Week Ago 
$122.1 121.1 
92.5 90.3 
82,690 75,860 


$5,272 $5,303 
$10,188 $9,753 
2,537 2,495 
3,501 3,714 


12.500¢ 12.500¢ 
$0.85 $0.82 
2.99¢ 3.55¢ 


5.65; 5.69 
2.52% 2.66 
0.69% 0.86 
1.00", 1.00% 


18,556 18,451 
22,728 22,568 
4,310 4,288 
1,115 1,034 
10,916 10,799 
3,291 3,361 
5,380 5,399 
2,765 2,810 
125.0 125.2 
34.1 34.8 
69.7 68.5 
102.1 102.1 
+1,427 1,048 


Month 6 Months 


Age 
90.6 


45.4 
72,375 
$4,385 
$9,582 

2,171 
3,403 


Year 
Age 


101.5 


1,799 


% Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended Nov. 11th. + Revised. ¢ New series. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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62.6 
86,300 
$4,438 
$9,595 
2,209 
3,243 
1,738 1,692 459 1,353 
# All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........-ceeeeeeeccees 54 56 57 27 41 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)..............ccceeecsceeeee $4,106 $4,637 $3,983 $3,830 $3,522 
$7,409 $7,352 $7,346 $6,904 $6,764 
162.0 163.2 168.0 144.0 145.0 
$37.53 $37.62 $37.62 $35.72 $36.29 
$19.83 $20.63 $21.00 $14.08 $14.88 
12.500¢ 10.000¢ 11.250¢ 
$0.87 $0.75 $0.64 
3.03¢ 2.94¢ 3.05¢ 
9.22¢ 8.88° 8.80¢ 8.70¢ 
$1.135 $1.148 $1.210 $0.863 $0.853 
20.45¢ 20.49¢ 20.36¢ 15.99¢ 16.74¢ 
5.66% 5.72% 5.68 
2.51% 2.17% 2.48°% 
0.68% 0.45% 0.71% 
1.00% 1.00 1.00°; 
%-% % %-%% %-% % %-% % 
220 221 179 276 208 
18,660 16,719 15,711 
22,835 21,719 21,364 
4,330 3,852 3,897 
1,094 1,200 1,287 
10,970 10,344 9,820 
3,344 3,290 3,217 
5,350 4,186 3,132 | 
2,721 2,575 2,569 
122.9 107.7 132.8 
33.4 26.6 33.1 
69.1 65.0 68.2 
100.5 684 106.8 
871 435 


Our Debt to Old Bohemia 


" Y grandfather would have got a big kick out 


of this!"" Frank Cermak ran a caressing finger 

along a transformer insulator, ready for the kiln. 
was a skilled pottery maker in Bohemia— turned 
out beautiful urns and vases. But he never tackled 
a job like this. It's about the biggest we've done.” 
Frank Cermak, head of the G-E Porcelain Depart- 
ment, isn't afraid of big jobs. His family have been 
His 


father, back in 1891, organized the department that 


skilled porcelain craftsmen for generations. 


Frank now manages. And Frank's son, too, is follow- 
ing the family tradition. 


Ancient skills, passed on from father to son for 


generations, still play a part in modern industry 
Porcelain craftsmen, for instance, produce insulators 
which make possible the transmission of electricity 
from the powerhouse to homes and factories, where 
it serves vou in a thousand different ways. 


In General Eijectric are hundreds of men who, like 
Frank Cermak, are applying their special skills to the 
task of making electricity more useful and less ex- 
pensive. These experts -scientists, engineers, skilled 
workmen ~are helping to provide you with the com- 
forts and conveniences that electricity makes pos- 
sible. They, too, are devoting their lives to the crea- 


tion of More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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turn. Steel key to immediate future. 


News and statistics are better than business sen- 
iment. Spending of increased purchasing power can be about one-sixth of the steel now being 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


ments. Which accounts for the high op- 
erating rate now. But it is estimated that 


produced is going into inventories of job- 


counted on as a sustaining factor during expected down- 


that next year after the price pressure is 
off, orders will slump along with the 


\cal’ THIS WEEK the news and the statis- opinion everywhere that there’s no use operating rate. But industrial activity 
tics were better than business sentiment. getting excited about high levels of in- has not yet started down, even though it 
There were more announcements of extra dustrial activity now, when a decline’s would seem that business men ought to 


r renewed dividends, including the first just around the corner. be anticipating the decline, by reducing 
jsbursement by Goodrich since Septem- It can be said that this recovery has a or even canceling orders. 
er, 1987; there were additional corpora- _ unique attribute—there are so many peo- A big drop in consumption never syn- 


tion earnings reports to add dollars-and- ple who don’t believe in it. At luncheon chronizes with a slump in production. 
ents confirmation to the recovery thus tables in business men’s clubs, the ques- The purchasing power built up by the 
far; there was continued evidence that tion comes up, “When is the decline com- expansion in payrolls the last few months 
retail buying during this month had been ing, and how long will it last?” Nobody will be a persistent and sustaining fac- 
coming along with a rush. seems to offer any brief at all for a con- tor during the weeks of declining steel 
‘ tinuance of the present pace of activity (and possibly textile) production early 
“Decline Around the Corner” much beyond the first of the year. In- next fh 0 In addition, Chrysler's resump- 
And Bustness Weex’s Index moved up__ deed, even foreign publications discuss a tion of full-scale operations should be a 
another notch. Despite the Chrysler shut- downturn in American business as if it levitating influence on business. 


wn, General Motors, Ford and other were a “shunless destiny.” And it is not wise to put out of con- 
anufacturers boosted auto output suffi- P , sideration the direct effects of possible 
ciently to record a gain; steel ingot opera- The Steel Situation war orders to come and the indirect ef- 
tions continued their steady advance; and Key to the future is steel, where opera- _ fects of the expansion in production and 


Engineering-News Record’s compilation — tions are at historically high levels. Be- consumption we have had thus far. A 
heavy construction awards rose cause of fear of a possible price increase derived demand has been built up for 

martly. So with that dossier, it was to next year and because concession prices housing and new factories, particularly in 

be expected that stocks and the general granted last spring apply only to this such bottlenecks as machine tool or avia- 

jusiness man’s attitude might liven up a year’s deliveries, there is an urgent de- tion production centers. 

it. But there was an almost unanimous mand by consumers for prompt ship- This derived demand, which develops 


IN THE OUTLOOK=STEEL PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


try 
tors gum Steel Ingot Production ——- Steel Scrap Price 
city (adjusted for holidays) overage: Pitts., Chi., & Phila.) 
lere 

ike 
the | | 
»m- 1 10 
Tes | | 
- 1929 1937 1939 °° 


Even if the TNEC were not focusing its attention on 
the price of steel (page 16), that would be a timely topic 
nght now. For steel buyers are wondering what they'll 
‘ave to pay for steel next quarter. Like all price argu- 
ments, this one has two sides. The industry asserts that 
its costs (of which steel scrap is a good indicator) are 
higher than in either 1929 or 1937. And it can also argue 


that it is turning out the greatest amount of steel in 
history (for though the steel rate is not up to the '29 
high, producing capacity is 14% greater). But the steel 
buyer can answer that just leaving posted prices where 
they are would mean an automatic price boost—because 
so much of the finished steel now being shipped is at 
last spring’s concession prices. 


139 } 
| 
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for consumers’ durable goods when con- 
sumer incomes rapidly expand and for 
producers’ goods when manufacturing op- 
erations approach capacity, is a continu- 
ing influence on our economy at this 
time. Already, the increase in private 
construction contracts awarded provides 
evidence that it is at work, and it is in- 
evitable that consumer purchases of 


durable goods. will expand in the months 
to come. 

However, it is still a question whether 
domestic consumption, alone, will be suf- 
ficient to sustain present production 
levels; it is still a question whether an 
increase in exports is not essential. 

And yet, even if a downturn is the 
country’s “shunless destiny” next year, 


Business Week - Novem 


it is still too early to concly 
ness will be bad when jt 
member that we are now ry 
at levels as high as in 1937 
1929. A 10% drop in indust 
would still leave production 
than in the first nine months . 
—and all things considered, 
not a bad nine months. 


— 
73,424 sq. mi. pop. 11,737,000 


CieveLtanp—There is a severe short- 
age of technical men, especially civil 
engineers, in this Reserve district, and 
this more or less typifies the continued 
high rate of industrial activity here. 
One company, for instance, is scout- 
ing about for several dozen men skilled 
in structural work, while there are 
ready markets for engineers and tech- 
nicians experienced in designing ma- 
chinery and hydraulic controls and 
drives. Several projects for plant ex- 
pansion have been delayed or put off 
indefinitely for lack of technicians. 

Steel still is the industrial bell- 
wether for the area. Though there has 
heen some tapering off in ingot pro- 
duction lately at Youngstown, Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati, and this city, the 
Pittsburgh rate, where United States 
Steel dominates operations, reached 
another new high this week. That’s 
customary. When the durable goods 
production curve starts up, United 
States Steel invariably is a slow 
starter, but a fast finisher. 


Steel Consumption Lags 


Backlogs of steel companies assure 
continuance of operations around 90° 
for another month or so. But con- 
sumption has not been coming up to 
the production rate, and there would 
be no surprise around here if output 
dropped fairly sharply after the turn 
of the year. That, incidentally, prob- 
ably would depress coal mining oper- 
ations in the district. 

Meanwhile, however, retail trade 
reflects the unusuany high levels of 
employment and payrolls throughout 
this area, and many companies are 
considering or actually starting new 
plant additions. Utilities are hard-put 
by the steady rise in demand, and are 
adding to generating capacity. 


The Regional Business Outlook 


152,316 sq. mi. pop. 12,028,000 


RicumMonp—Despite the fact this 
area’s basic manufacturing industry— 
textiles—is operating at close to 
capacity and not expanding, state 
agencies report that applications for 
unemployment compensation claims 
have been declining. Mining is taking 
up where the upsurge in cotton and 
rayon left off. 

A new manganese mine has been 
opened in MacDowell County, North 
Carolina, and there are numerous in- 
vestigations of copper, zinc, lead and 
other deposits throughout the state. 
Notwithstanding the shutdown by 
strike in April and part of May, 
bituminous production in the Virginias 
will run 15% ahead of 1938, but will 
not reach 1937’s high. Demand comes 
not only from overseas (BW—Oct21 
*39,p14), but also from Midwestern, 
Great Lakes and New England con- 
sumers, and Hampton Roads con- 
tinues as one of the busiest shipping 
spots in the United States. 

Mercantile operations, both whole- 
sale and retail, are going strong. Cot- 
ton income has held up well and the 
entry of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
into the tobacco markets not only pro- 
vided farmers with ready cash but 
also helped the price. As a result, 1939 
agricultural income this year is likely 
to come up to last year’s, and with 
tobacco growers coming under AAA 
quota controls, optimism runs high for 
1940. 

Maintenance of present good busi- 
ness in this Reserve district over the 
next few months depends on whether 
textile production holds up, but over 
the longer-term Johns-Manville’s new 
insulating board plant at Jarratt, Va., 
(BW—Oct28'39,p37) is bullish, bring- 
ing as it does industrialization to a 
wooded, rural region. 


i 
414,004 sq. mi. 


Twin Crrres—Winter quiescence js 
settling down upon this sprawling . 
nomic region. Particularly is this tric 
in Duluth and the Iron Range towys 
where, after hitting the second hes 
record since 1926, ore shipments are 
due to end with the Great Lakes 
shipping season soon. This section wil! 
not hibernate, however. Duluth stec! 
furnaces will keep firing. Stripping 
operations to recover iron ore will co 
tinue. And repairs to machinery and 
equipment will be made, as an afte: 
math of the sudden spurt in prod 
tion this fall. In addition, copper mi: 
ing around Helena and Butte and i 
the upper peninsula of Michigan is 
still extending its September recover) 

Although growing conditions coul:! 
be better, farmers aren’t complaining 
Parts of southeastern South Dakota 
planted to winter wheat are now suf 
fering from the drought, and unless 
sufficient subsoil moisture is built up 
over the winter, crops generally wil! 
suffer. 


Pigs Go to Market 


Heavy runs of hogs are taking place 
and will continue for another mont! 
—to South St. Paul, Sioux Falls, Au- 
tin and Fargo, in which latter two 
cities Hormel and Lea plants operate 
Hog prices have slipped substantial!) 
from their high of $9 in Septembe: 
but the spring pig crop this year is 
28% larger than last. In central Mir 
nesota and southeast North Dakot» 
farmers are realizing on this years 
turkey crop. The birds this year ar 
greater in number, but lower in pric: 

It is noteworthy, incidentally, tha! 
retailers are conservative. They loo! 
forward to a good Christmas busines: 
but are not anxious to build up larg 
inventories. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Waar WILL THE STEEL INpustry~ do 
out first quarter prices? 

[: was around that question that the 
temporary National Economic Com- 

ttee’s investigation of the steel indus- 
~ was focused for the past two weeks. 
The nearest thing to a commitment that 

» monopoly committee extracted from 

wy of the steel officials who testified 
.; the flat declaration by Charles R. 
Hook, president of the American Rolling 
Vill Co.. that sheet and strip prices 
jould be advanced to offset increasing 
-w material costs. The bulk of Armco’s 

tput consists of flat-rolled products. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
(nited States Steel Corp., refused to 
ake any statement in respect to first 
arter prices, but under prodding from 

New Deal economist Leon Henderson, 
ho represented the Securities and Ex- 
ange Commission on the committee, 
- pointed out that the 1937 price was 
sed on 70% rate of operation, was 
aintained while business rose to 80% of 
pacity, and then was cut with the 
illing off of demand in the recession. 
The new first quarter price, Mr. Fair- 
ess said, would have to be based on 
1 90% operating rate. And this left the 

mmittee with two alternative infer- 
ences: 

1. That with demand forcing the in- 
lustry to operate at levels close to the 
ghest in history (and with output ac- 

tually the greatest in history), as in- 
licated in the chart on page 13, the way 

» check the feverish buying was to 

raise prices. 

2. That with operations up to 90%, 
obviously the cost of producing a ton 
f steel was low; and therefore there 

as no basis for boosting the posted 


prices. 


Immediate Issue Is Plain 


Ostensibly, of course, the inquiry 
as addressed to the larger problem of 
ietermining how steel prices are made 
ind of measuring their responsiveness 
‘o normal, competitive conditions, but 
io one at either end of the witness table 
vas in doubt about the real, immediate 
sue at stake. An awareness of this was 
early evident in the speech delivered 
ist month before the American Insti- 
te of Steel nstruction by Ernest 
l. Weir, president of the National Steel 
Co. and of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Denouncing efforts of Presi- 
ent Roosevelt’s “economic advisers” to 
ith steel price advances, Mr. Weir 


1NEC Turns Heat on Steel Prices 


Monopoly committee states its case against boost 
in first-quarter quotation, fears increase might touch off 
general price increases, repeat 1937 fiasco. 


argued that it was time for management 
so to price its goods that it would no 
longer fail in its “principal duty” to 
make profits for stockholders. 

In oblique rejoinder to the Weir phil- 
osophy, Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold, early in the inquiry, 
complimented the industry on its con- 
firmation of third-quarter prices for 
the balance of the year, and expressed 
the hope that “the patriotic spirit which 
prompted that decision will continue to 
rule the industry's decisions.” From the 
Administration point of view, the im- 
portance of forestalling a sharp in- 
crease in steel rests on the conviction 
that such a boost might touch off a 
speculative price boom all along the line, 
despite the defenses which have been 
erected against a repetition of the 1937 
fiasco. This was the first point empha- 
sized by Prof. M. G. de Chazeau, steel 
authority from the University of Vir- 
ginia, in his comprehensive statement 
of the case against a steel price in- 
crease. He argued (1) that the present 


15 


demand for steel was “highly specula- 
tive,” hence “unstable and likely to 
bring a future recession;” (2) that “a 
more favorable operation rate has more 
than compensated for rising raw ma- 
terial costs; and (3) that maintenance 
of the present level would tend to re- 
duce speculative buying and improve 
stability without serious loss of profits. 


Always Fair and Reasonable 


By way of rejoinder, Mr. Fairless con- 
tended that because the steel price was 
always maintained at fair and rea- 
sonable levels, demand was not notably 
affected by any cut or increase. Specifi- 
cally, he testified that “ . . . a reduction 
from a fair price does not stimulate 
business. Our business, because 
of its peculiar nature, does not react 
like some other industries to price re- 
ductions. People don’t buy steel rails 
for inventory.” 

Confronted with a cablegram which 
U.S. Steel Chairman Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., sent former chairman Myron 
C. Taylor on June 24, 1938, advising him 
of price reductions “ . with the hope 
that such reductions will stimulate a 
demand for steel products . . .”, Mr. Fair- 
less said the figures could “speak for 
themselves” as to whether or not these 
hopes had been realized. 

Mr. Henderson left no stone unturned 
in his effort to make the record show 
that a price increase was not justified 
now. Mr. Fairless admitted that there 


Shipyards Rise on Puget Sound 


West Coast shipbuilding plants, 
starved for work since the World 
War, are humming now with $47,- 
000,000 in orders from the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. The Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., awarded 


a $10,000,000 contract for construc- 


“ ide World 
tion of five cargo vessels, is building 
new yards at Tacoma. The hulls of 
the ships will be built here, finishing 
work done in Seattle. Here the base 
for the crane tracks is being laid 
alongside the new ways. Actual lay- 
ing of keels will come in four months. 
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had been substantial technological devel- 
ments in flat-rolled lines since 1929, and 
pointed out that prices on them had been 
reduced. On other products such as rails, 
plates, and shapes, he said, there had been 
no particular improvements in technique, 
and costs had been increased by taxes, 
raw material prices, and other factors. 
Pinned down by Henderson, he con- 
tended that prices must be higher than 
in 1929. 

When the hearings were suspended 
this week, TNEC announced that on 
their resumption in January, the in- 
quiry would be directed into industry 
costs and the operation of its basing 
point system of price control. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will have its 
big day in the monopoly committee 
hearings then. The commission has been 
in close—and_ perspiring—contact with 
the basing point system for the past 
two decades, and has persistently rec- 
ommended substitution of an f.o.b. mill 
price system. 

Despite the emphasis on the prob- 
lem of the first-quarter price, the com- 
mittee made considerable progress in 
its exploration of the industry’s basic 
pricing formulas. Particularly surprising 
to committee members was Mr. Fairless’s 
candid admission that the steel com- 
panies regularly confer with each other 
on determining the price of steel “ex- 
tras”—charges to consumers that aver- 
age about 10%. On advice of counsel, he 
deliberately stated that “we talk costs of 
extras with our competitors.” A. H. 
Feller, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, indicated that the Department 
of Justice might differ with Mr. Fairless’ 
counsel on the legal propriety of such 
conferring. 


Glad to Follow Lead 


Notable also was the testimony offered 
by Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., to the general 
effect that the revision of steel base 
prices in June, 1938 (BW—Jul23°38 p29), 
was in part occasioned by the fact that 
actual prices in 1937 and the early part 
of 1938 had fallen far below the pub- 
lished schedule. “It became,” he said, 
“so apparent that we were not obtaining 
anything like the published price. . . . 
that we were very glad to follow the 
corporation’s (United States Steel Corp.) 
lead in publishing new base prices.” 

To any suggestion of government reg- 
ulation the industry doggedly replied 
that it was better fitted than govern- 
ment to deal with its own problems— 
even if it didn’t know, as Mr. Grace ac- 
knowledged, how to reach a permanently 
sustained level of production. Various 
suggestions of government “assistance” 
were also firmly forsworn. For example: 
in response to Mr. Henderson’s inquiry 
whether a guaranteed volume of gov- 
ernment buying might help stabilize the 
industry, Mr. Grace characterized that 
business as “really just a flea bite.” 
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Drought Strikes the Plains Ag iin 


Serious damage to winter wheat believed 


table, and prices hold around September—October 


eak, 


Subnormal spring-planted crop feared, too. 


Direct MAIL piece being sent out by an 
engraving firm in drought-stricken Kan- 
sas City: a small cardboard box, about 
the size of a penny match box. Fastened 
to the box’s bottom is a very small bottle 
of clear liquid. The printed message: 
“It’s been a long time since you have 
seen any of this stuff—real genuine rain 
water. This specimen has been especially 
imported by us and bottled in our own 
plant.” 

This is among the few touches of hu- 
mor in one of the worst fall and winter 
droughts the Great Plains have ever ex- 
perienced. Many localities have, in the 
last few days, had the first rains of con- 
sequence in ten to twelve weeks. Yet 
precipitation has been so scattered and so 
inadecuate that the grip of the drought 
has barely been loosened. 

Chicago Board of Trade experts feel 
that winter wheat has been so seriously 
damaged that scarcely 400,000,000 bu. 
will be harvested next year (the crop was 
550,700,000 bu. in 1939, 686,600,000 in 
1938, and averaged 560,160,000 from 1929 
through 1937). In western Kansas wheat 
was drilled into dust this fall. Unseason- 
ably high temperatures intensified the 
lack of moisture. On thousands of acres 
in South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma germination retarded, 
growth has been slow, and the weak 
plants won't be able to withstand the 
rigors of the winter. 

Actual rainfall figures from the area 


affected tell the story about as « 
possible. Here is the record for 
weeks ended Nov. 7: 


Normal Actual 
Rainfall Rainfall | 


(in inche 


Locality 
Kansas City 
Topeka 
Dodge City 
Lincoln 
Omaha 
Rapid City 
Huron 
Oklahoma City.... 
Amarillo 
There, in a nutshell, is the reason why 
drought is sharing the news column: with 
war as a factor in the farm outlook. The 
war pushed up prices of the United 
States’ major cash crops but they have 
lost some of their gains. After a brief 
spurt, it ceased to cause speculative buy- 
ing of farm lands. The drought, on the 
other hand, has sustained wheat 
recently around the September-October 
peak levels. And, unless there is excel- 
lent winter precipitation all the way from 
North Dakota to the Gulf and from Kan- 
sas to the Southeastern seaboard, the 
prospect for spring-planted crops for |iar- 
vest in 1940 will be distinctly subnormal. 


prices 


Repercussions on Farm Program 


The drought and the war, between 
them, are capable of changing the whole 
supply-demand picture for American 
farm products—livestock as well as crops. 
And, with any change in the supply- 


PASTURE CONDITION, NOVEMBER 1, 1939° 


Poor to fair 

BB Very poor 
36 to 60 WE Severe drought 
Under 35 Extreme drought 


When drought comes in the fall and 
winter, it hits winter wheat hard. 
But it also blights pastures, and 


U. 8. Dept. of 
farmers have to feed hay stored jor 
freezing, snowy weather. The past ure 
map (above) is the drought map. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


IS THERE 


That urgent cry... often flung over the footlights ... need 
not sound strange in the boiler room of an industria! plant. 
Because a boiler can suffer an attack of acute indigestion just 
as readily as an actor back-stage. 

With a boiler, the feed water is usually to blame. That's 
why the doctor... in this instance, the engineer . . . pays 
so much attention to the water that goes into it. For water 
which is too acid or too alkaline can corrode and scale the 
metal, causing explosion, financial loss and tragedy. 


Unless the water is right, too, boiler operating costs go 


A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE? 


up ...and life of the boiler is shortened. Scientific test- 
ing and treatment of water by Maryland engineers can 
probably save you enough to pay the cost of your botler in- 
surance! 

As part of The Maryland's service to its clients, certified 
boiler engineers of the Company also inspect boilers and 
pressure vessels during construction, and check regularly 
the boilers in industrial plants, public utilities, state and 
city institutions, apartments and homes, Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the bome. 
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demand situation, there would come al- 
tered whole farm 
program. 

Three months ago it was certain that 
Sec. Wallace would come forward in 1940 
with a sharp alteration in his farm pro- 
gram. He espoused a certificate plan for 
crops grown for the home market. It 
wasn't too much different from the do- 
mestic allotment plan embodied in the 
Hope-Norbeck bills offered to Congress 
in 1932. It presented an opportunity to 
make the farm program pay part of its 
own way through a new and disguised 
system of processing taxes. And Wash- 
ington wondered if Wallace could get the 
Farm Bureau Federation behind it. 


The Plan’s Round of Payments 


The plan, in brief, is to allot to farmers 
their proportionate shares in the amount 
needed for domestic consumption. Then 
the government pays the farmer the dif- 
ference between the prospective market 
price on this allotment and the parity 
prices. This payment is represented by a 
certificate, and the flour miller who proc- 
esses the farmer’s wheat or the cotton 
spinner who spins his cotton has to re- 
deem the certificate (repay the Treasury 
for the original certificate payment to 
the farmer) . 

Presumably this plan would be tied to 
some mild form of acreage curtailment 
and to proper soil conservation practices, 
Cooperating farmers could, however, 
plant well over their domestic allotments. 
But on this surplus crop they would have 
to take their own chances in the export 
market. Or, perhaps, the excess produc- 
tion might in part be moved into relief 
channels on the stamp plan. 


Not Unmindful of 1940 


This new program faced a fight, and 
its fate naturally was uncertain because 
details still had not been ironed out 
100°... The price-fixers and parity-income 
advocates were sure to come in with some 
plans of their own. A Republican bloc 
was ready to form behind the nebulous 
ery of “The American market for the 
American farmer.” Foes of the Adminis- 
tration were gunning for the reciprocal 
trade program and claiming to represent 
farming interests. The issue, in short, 
was shaping up for the 1940 presidential 
campaign. 

Now, however, it may be that the Ad- 
ministration will decide that drought and 
war so complicate the outlook that the 
best thing is to carry along with the pres- 
ent farm program. In any event, they 
can foresee higher prices on many crops. 
That’s a better lure for the farm vote 
than new programs. 

And the American farmers, in Septem- 
ber, tasted higher prices. Result was the 
highest farm income (including govern- 
ment payments) for any September since 
1929. The month’s cash income was $847,- 
000,000 against $821,000,000 in 19387, 
previously the best September since 1929. 


viewpoints on the 
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San Francisco’s Fair in the Balance 


Dan. E. London, manager of the St. 
Francis Hotel, heads the drive to re- 
open San Francisco’s Fair in 1940, 
has already extracted pledges from 
business men for $700,000 of the $1,- 
000,000 necessary to doit. Backed by 
Leland Cutler, 1939 Fair president, 


wi World 
Mayor Angelo Rossi, and City Ad- 
ministrator Alfred Cleary, London 
got prompt approval for his reopen- 
ing plan when he presented it to the 
Board of Supervisors; but creditors, 


who hold the bag for over $4,000,000, 
are stalling the final decision, 


Two Thanksgivings Breed Grief 


But retailers are grateful for extra week of pre- 


Christmas shopping. Airlines, 
among those with troubles. 


With most Americans taking a tip 
from international affairs and playing it 
strictly safe across the board, the real 
victor in the Thanksgiving Day battle 
this year most probably will be little 
Johnny who may wave two drumsticks 
in most families. Father may have to 
celebrate on “Thanksgiving Day,” No- 
vember 23; older brothers and_ sisters 
may have to take college vacations on 
November 30. 

Business in general is in a turmoil over 
the double date which results from the 
failure of half the state governors to fol- 
low President Roosevelt's lead in advane- 
ing the date of Thanksgiving one week. 
Transportation companies, college foot- 
ball managers, hotel operators, calendar 
manufacturers, and interstate companies 
with wage-hour agreements are having 
difficulties. 

But retailers, led by Lew Hahn, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, are grateful for the extra 
week—where they get it—to take care 
of the Christmas shopping rush and will 
make a state by state analysis of Christ- 
mas business in department stores to see 


railroads, hotels are 


if they were correct in their assumption 
that the early date would aid business 

Railroads and airlines, many passing 
through states which observe either 
November 23 or November 30 accord- 
ing to their political complexions, wil! 
serve turkey on their tables both days 
Of that much, the traveler is certain. 
American Airlines, sure of a winner, is 
serving traditional turkey dinners on all 
five Thursdays in November. 


Taking No Chances 

Like other organizations, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific railroad 
will observe both days to avoid possible 
wage difficulties. The road operates in 
12 mid-Western states, of which seven 
are using November 23, and five, Novem- 
ber 30. 

In Wisconsin, the attorney general has 
ruled that both the governor’s proclama- 
tion and the President’s proclamation are 
valid, hence the state has two legal holli- 
days for Thanksgiving. At last reports 
the road planned to celebrate November 
30 in Wisconsin, which may tie up the 
closing of its general offices in Illinois 
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on the latter’s holiday, November 23. 
With working agreements guarantee- 
extra compensation for work per- 
camed on holidays, this same road is 
afraid that if it pays holiday wages for 


November 30 only, in Wisconsin, em- 
might go to the Wisconsin Ad- 
ystment Board on the chance that the 
hoard might rule in favor of the fed- 
erally proclaimed day. 

In Denver a mix-up gives state and 
ity office workers an especially good 
break. Colorado’s Republican governor 
has proclaimed the traditional last 
Thursday as Thanksgiving; Denver's 
Democratic mayor decreed November 
2. in conformity with President Roose- 


pk yvees 


municipal buildings on both days. 

To bring peace to the football camps 
of rival universities and colleges, Texas 
will observe both days, according to proc- 
lamation of Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel. One 
little Texas town, McGregor, has tossed 


November 24 to accommodate its big 
football game. 


How the States Line Up 

November 23 will be observed by 23 
states: California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 

November 30 will be observed by 23 
states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Idaho, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Despite the even division, it has been 
pointed out that states celebrating on 
November 23, including New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
California, accounted for almost three- 
fourths of department store sales in 1938. 

The calendar industry is acutely 
affected because the President also indi- 
cated that the date would be advanced 
next year also, and nobody knows what 
the governors will do. Brown & Bigelow, 
largest calendar house in the world, will 
asterisk some of its 1940 calendars, al- 
ready printed, with footnotes reading 
“subject to proclamation.” 


Turkeys Set Record 


There’s one bird for every 


acclaim streamlined model. 


Rooseveit’s double Thanks- 
giving could not have come at a better 
time for turkey growers and packers. 
This is the Year of the Big Hatch. Last 
year the produce packers thought they 


velt. Compromise will close state and | 


both overboard and has chosen Friday, | 


TOMORROW’S TYPEWRITER... TODAY. Smart 


and modern in appearance, complete and efficient in 
every working detail, sound and strong in design and 
construction... this new Super-Speed L C Smith is in- 


deed “a secretary's dream come true.” Be sure to see it. 


four persons this year. Producers | 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
DESK 11, 107 ALMOND STREET 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Now available for demonstration 
hy Branch offices and dealers. 
New booklet free on request. 
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THE Signer Speed 
| 
>. 
LC SMITH 


means SPEED, 
ACCURACY 


and lower costs 


Today’s industrial 
companies demand speed, accuracy and lower 
costs in all departments! Hundreds of com- 
panies—among them General Motors, DuPont, 
U. S. Steel, Warner & Swazey, Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co., Wright Aeronautical, 
Missouri Pacific R. R.—are using from 1 to 
150 versatile, “all-purpose” DeWalt Wood- 
workers, This flexible machine performs 29 
different operations—does all your cutting— 
insures speed, accuracy and reduced costs. 


Put DeWalt on your payroll. See how it re- 
duces carpenter maintenance costs. See how 
its flexibility adapts it for pattern and design 
shops and research laboratories. Watch it 


DIFFERENT 


OPERATIONS 


DIFFERENT 
TYPES 


speed up crating and export boxing, and out- 
side construction work. See what it means 
to actual production, if wood is part of your 
manufacturing. 


Make this investment in one DeWalt. Get 
the work of many machines. Save the cost of 
many machines, $1.00 per day saving returns 
from 40% to 200%, according to the model 
selected. Frequently operations are speeded 
up in the same pro- 
portion. 


DeWart 


“Actually a woodworking shop in itself” 


64 FOUNTAIN AVE. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


had a whopping lot of turkeys to dress 
| and market, but 1939's crop of 32,000,000 
| birds is greater by 22% than that of 
1938. Even the previous record crop of 
1936 has been eclipsed by 15%. 

While produce men doubt many more 
turkeys will be eaten on two Thanks- 
givings than on one, they do feel that 
the extra publicity is going to help. Then, 
too, after Thanksgiving I, growers will be 
able to ship surpluses to cities observing 
Thanksgiving II, thus getting a double 
chance at the market. With the double 
holiday theme will be stressed (1) the 
big turkey crop at lowered prices, and 
(2) new types of smaller “streamlined” 
birds. 

There will be an enormous Thanksgiv- 
| ing-to-Christmas carryover, however, 

with lower prices expected for the bal- 
| ance of the season. The bulk of the Texas 
crop, retarded by the worst drought in 
25 years (see page 16), will not mature 
in time even for the late Thanksgiving 
and will swell Christmas supplies. 


Pushed As Meat-Producers 


The goal of large-scale turkey proauc- 
ers is a medium-small bird that can be 
marketed at a price low enough to com- 
pete with beef and pork. Today dressed 
turkeys are quoted at only a few cents 
higher per pound than fat hens. 

Manufacturers of poultry feeds have 
visions of an almost unlimited demand 
opening up for their products if such a 
price level can be attained. Their sales 
departments are now spreading the gospel 
among farmers that turkeys are second 
only to hogs in producing the most meat 
per pound of feed. This year Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, has signed up several thousand 
turkey growers with a feeders’ finance 
plan by which Purina furnishes prepared 
feed for flocks from poult stage to market 
time. Growers sign notes bearing 6% 
interest for each lot of feed, payable 
when the turkeys are sold. One of the 
largest feed finance plans on record is 
Purina’s current contract with Utah 
Cooperative Association, which involves 
some 300,000 turkeys belonging to 
members. 


East’s Share in Output Rises 


Although the number of birds from 
many of the old line turkey states— 
Texas, for instance—is no greater now 
than ten years ago, total production for 
the nation has nearly doubled since then. 
This is due, primarily, to large-scale pro- 
ducers. This year there is one turkey for 
every four persons in the United States, 
which contrasts with a one to seven ratio 
in 1929. The eastern half of the country 
raised 47% of this year’s total crop in 
comparison with only 32% from the same 
area ten years ago. Production in Iowa 
(included in the eastern half) has jumped 
to sixteen times what it was in 1929, 
and New England production has quad- 
rupled. 


Except for a few thousand young toms, 
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Dressing Up Drumsi. 


For THOSE WHO are addict; 
the drumstick, but would |i! 
see it a little easier and less e; 
rassing to handle, Poultry Te; 
izer, Inc., of 1216 14th St., \ 
Washington, D. C., announ 
solution—a “poultry tendon 
which extracts the tough, stri .. 
tendons from the drumsticks 9 
fowl. The sharp hook of the : 
donizer is inserted between (|) 
main leader and shank of the 
just below the knee joint, the dr: 
stick is pulled sharply down, «(J 
the tendons have been extract 
without spoiling the appearance .f 
the bird. 

The tendonizer was exhibited | 
the World Poultry Congress jy 
Cleveland and the Rockingham 
Turkey Festival, Harrisonburg, Va. 


to 


0 


most of the new type turkeys will escape 
the axe this year. Hens will be placed 
in egg production next spring to supply 
hatcheries with streamlined poults, now 
in great demand. The Oregon broad- 
breast turkeys, short-legged, smallish 
birds which will show about a third 
more white meat than regular breeds of 
the same weight, are finding favor with 
middle western growers, who imported 
trial flocks early this year. 


Who Owns Tideland? 


Long Beach, Calif., sues for 
strip containing 3,000 oil wells 
and big industrial plants. 


In tHe pays of the California Dons, 
when land was measured in leagues, 
owners didn’t worry about maps. Owners 
of one huge rancho along the coastline of 
California, immediately south of what is 
now Los Angeles, let pass maps which 
neglected to extend their property lines 
a few chains beyond a certain sycamore 
tree into “worthless salt marshes.” 

Asa result, a whopper of a lawsuit got 
under way in United States District 
Court, Los Angeles, last week involving 
title to Long Beach harbor tidelands. At 
stake is ownership of 3,000 oil wells (in- 
cluding several of California’s richest pro- 
ducers), the harbor of Long Beach with 
wharves and piers, and land on which 
many of southern California’s largest 
factories are located, among them the 
Ford Motor Co. assembly plant, Procter 
& Gamble’s Pacific Coast branch, South- 
ern California Edison’s $40,000,000 steam 
generating station, and assorted ship- 
building concerns. 

In the trial, which is expected to drag 
on for a couple of years and eventually 
land in the United States Supreme Court, 
will be injected aged documents certify- 
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INT, like almost every product 
you could mention, is in no small 
measure dependent for its successful 
manufacture upon valves. From the 
minute linseed oil gurgles into the 
storage tank—from the minute white 
lead is dumped into the mixing mills 
—valves take over the flow control of 
each step in the process that will 
eventually produce a can of paint. In- 
deed, so important is the part played 
by valves that a survey by a firm of 
appraisal engineers made in one plant 
showed $25,400 worth of valves in 
the pipe lines between the raw prod- 
uct and the finished paint. 

Valves measured out the oils and 
dryers—valves controlled their flow 
into the mills—step by step, through- 
out each process valves played their 
silent, important part in the accurate 


S—s25,400 WORTH 


| TO CHANGE THIS WHITE LEAD INTO FINISHED PAINT 


sorting, proper combining of raw 
materials that were necessary before 
the inspector stamped each can with 
his approval. 

Different as the manufacture of 
paint may be from the goods that you 
manufacture—all industry has this in 
common—all depend, to an extent 
they probably little realize, upon the 
valves in their piping lines. 


=> In your home, too, 
Crane valves and fit- 
. tings assure maximum 
dependability. Ask 
your Plumbing and 
Heating Contractor. 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE «© PLUMBING 
HEATING PUMPS 


For valves serve all industry. They 
permit the production, the distribu- 
tion, and the economical use of steam, 
of water, of air and gas. They stand as 
sentinels against the spread of trouble. 
They protect against waste. They are 
among the most faithful of industries’ 
servants. 

In the Crane catalog are listed more 
than 38,000 different valve and piping 
items—items built to serve the needs 
of every industry by a company with 
84 years of manufacturing experience. 
In this wide range you will find just 
the valves that you need for your re- 
quirements regardless of what those 
requirements may be. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND\ WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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OU’VE seen your dog cover a 
field with head high and nose 


a-quiver . . . suddenly from a 
dead run freeze into a perfect “point” 
« Staunch .. rigid! You 
couldn't see anything in the stubble 
in front of him, but you moved up 
« Qunready .. . confident 
he had game! Confidence too, 
plays an important part in an 
efficient transportation service. 
Every day, thousands of tons of mer- 
chandise is sold and delivery prom- 
ised by shippers and receivers of 
freight who have confidence in 
the dependability of the fast mer- 
chandise freight service of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway .. . 
shippers and receivers who have 
learned from experience that mer- 
chandise shipped via this railroad 
— between the Virginia seacoast 
and the Midwest and between the 
North and the South—will arrive on 
time and in good condition. So, the 
“point” in freight service satisfac- 
tion is . . . ship via Norfolk and 
Western. 


| ing titles which were the subject of 


patents in 1867 from the United States 
government confirming Mexican grants. 

The city of Long Beach is plaintiff in 
an action against the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road and the Southern California Edison 
Co. Richfield Oil Co. and Pacific Dock 
Terminal Co. are plaintiffs in two other 
cases, both directed against Long Beach 


| and seeking to quiet title to the 678 acres 
| involved. 


The city claims it owns all the lands 


in dispute, which were tide and sub- 


merged lands, and all lands lying below 
the line of mean high tide on July 7, 
1846, the date of the conquest of Mexico 
by the United States. It demands an 
accounting from Richfield for all oil and 
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gas taken from the area since 

Long Beach claims soverei: 
soil under tidewaters was 
the states and that the federa! y,., 
ment merely held these land aie 


rarily until California was ady ,, 
the union. California transferre:| 
Long Beach. The United Si ee 
merely a trustee (the city ave.) gy) 
had no right, by patent or other « 4, 
transfer the property to private Is 


Present owners claim the pate: 
the federal government was mer © 6», 
firmation of a Mexican grant w! SD 
cifically included the tide lands 
pute. They believe the city has |. }. 
right to question the title by lor 
series of official acts such as levying tayo. 
and approving subdivision sales. 


War Steps Up Textile Tempo 


Demand tapers off, but cotton mills still operate 
near capacity, and rayon and silk supplies are tight. 
Prices stay in line, but jumps are ahead. 


Tuts week, the textile industry was still 
recovering from the onslaught of orders 
unloosed at the outbreak of war. The 
peak in commitments had passed, and 
the industry was wondering whether a 
new wave of buying would come through 
to warrant continuing its high rate of 
activity. It was wondering, too, about 
inventories, which are increasing but are 
not yet considered topheavy. 

It was quite a boom in buying that hit 
the textile trades. For example, during 
September, cotton mills spun at 92.5% 
of capacity—the highest since May 1937 
—and idle spindles, of which the indus- 
try has plenty, declined to the lowest 
number since 1923. During October it is 
estimated that production forged even 
closer to the industry’s theoretical limit. 
Mills were hard pressed working two 
shifts a day; some even put three to 
work. A number of marginal mills again 
set up shop. 

Rayon and woolen mills similarly were 
affected by the spurt in demand. Demand 


| for silk drew rayon supplies down to two 


weeks’ consumption requirements by the 
end of September (BW—Oct28'39,p52) , 
to one week's supply by the end of Octo- 
ber. Shortages were felt in silk, acetate 
rayon, cotton ducks (where a heavy in- 
dustrial demand was noted), blankets 
and sheetings. This extreme tightness has 
subsequently subsided. 

Though stocks all along the line—in 
the hands of retailers, jobbers, converters, 
and cutters—were at low ebb in August, 
orders to mills came through slowly, be- 


| cause of fears that the outbreak of war 
would have a depressing effect on busi- 


ness and prices. But suddenly war broke 


' out, the stock market went up, com- 
| modities went up even further, and buy- 


ing was more active than it had lx 
many a month. But this week the buying 
spurt was over, temporarily, mill ny 
hoped. Yet shipments were. still going 
forth at a fast pace and stocks were being 
enlarged. 


Business Sends Them Into Market 


When orders descended upon the tex 
tile mills, they had to go into the mar 
kets and buy. And they bought at a time 
when raw wool advanced 51% in price 
when silk was selling at about double its 
price last year, when rayon and cotton 
also were scoring moderate advances 
But though mills bought in good volume. 
not much of their buying was believed 
done at the peak; hence, only a few of 
the price increases are expected to show 
up in the final retail price in the imme- 
diate future, Eventually, of course, these 
higher material costs will be passe: 
along. To them must be added the in 
creased costs of wages, tacked on by th: 
provisions of the wages and hours law, 
which last month went into effect (sec 
page 40). Thus, by next spring, the In- 
ternational Statistical Bureau looks for 
retail prices to climb 5% above the cor 
responding period this year, 74% from 
this year’s low. 

The textile trades have good reason to 
try to keep retail prices from climbing 
faster than buying power. For one thing 
the federal government is keeping a clos 
tab on the course of prices through th 
Temporary National Economie Con 
mittee (BW—Nov!1'°39,p20). For a 
other, textile men know that when reta’! 
prices and the cost of living advance to: 
sharply, sales and consumption declin« 
inventories pile up, and production goe- 


into a tailspin. For this latter reason, the 
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TODAY, THE TELETYPE FLASHES COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTANTLY, IN WRITING! 


Slowly, with Indian patience, men once sent mes- 


sages in smoke (if the visibility were good). Today, 
Bell System Teletypewriter Service flashes messages 
any distance, in any weather, with typewritten orig- 
inals and carbons at all connected points, simulta- 
neously recording every word exchanged. 

Like alert salesmen or the latest factory equip- 
ment, this modern communication method is impor- 


tant to every business that’s progressive. Its record 


proves it. Careful application of Teletypewriter 
Service has helped a large steel company co-ordinate 
production ... put a small investment house in a 
better competitive position . .. improved customer 
service of packers, textile houses, and thousands 
of other concerns. 

You may need it and not know it. The quickest 
way to find out is to call a Bell System 
representative through your nearest 


telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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Greater Profits, Greater Business 
RISE OUT OF 
TAX SAVINGS IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\ 


FOR IN MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATIONS ENJOY LOWER TAXES THAN 
IN ANY OTHER MAJOR INDUSTRIAL STATE 


A tax dollar saved is a dollar profit; and in Massachusetts low 


taxes create many such earnings. 


Here the manufacturing corporation pays no municipal tax 
upon manufacturing machinery or tangible industrial property 
and no special taxes for any particular purpose such as schools, 
public health or similar public activity. The only local tax paid 
by a manufacturing corporation is that on real estate. 


Add these considerations to the 
many other industrial advant- 
ages of Massachusetts (see box) 
and you will discover why more 
and more manufacturers are rec- 
ognizing and taking advantage of 
the fact that — it is profitable to 
produce in Massachusetts! 

This Commission is always avail- 
able to assist you in any investiga- 
tion you wish to make concerning 
available sites and opportunities 
for locating here. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 


AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EXCELS IN 


V Low toxes on manufactur- 
ing corporations 

V Available skilled labor 

V Proximity to richest markets 


V Available power at reason- 
able rates 

V Complete network of trans- 
portation facilities 

V Cooperative attitude of 
labor and government 


IT’S PROFITABLE TO PRODUCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Business Week - Novembe, 


| Clothing Manufacturers Asscx 


the United States last week de: 
to prevent a repetition of the 
experience in men’s clothing, 
suits went to $40. Clothing sa), 
dentally, are running substantia! 
of last year, with the National ¢ 
Suit Recovery Board recently r, 
output of its “consumer prot. 
labels at 30% over last year. 
This week, textile mills were y 
their spring business and fast ea! 


| their backlog of orders. A good 


trial demand had been noted, ; 
larly in cotton goods. Export «) 

thus far, has been moderate, alt}; 

good number of South American 

ries are reported. Our own gove: 
has been placing substantial ord 

more are in prospect. 

Profits for the industry for th: 
nine months of the year were not! 
write home about; in fact, man) 
expected a deficit for the year. Bu 


_ wave of buying has changed all that 
| a good fourth quarter is expected. 


| Nylon and Vinyon 


Even keener competition for silk 
prospect. Next year, nylon will really 
get going. The du Pont company reports 
it has capacity for manufacture of the 


| synthetic yarn sufficient to supply 10 


of the silk stocking market. Next year 


| also, American Viscose will be in full pro- 


duction on another silk substitute—a 


| synthetic yarn called vinyon. A. W. Zelo- 
| mek, president of the International Sta- 


tistical Bureau, looks for an 87% decline 
in the use of silk in women’s slips ani a 


50% to 60% decline in its use in women’s 
| panties. 


Silk has been a troublesome baby to 


manufacturers this year. A smaller crop 


in Japan and increased Japanese con 
sumption cut exports to America, re- 


| sulted in tight American supplies for 


many months. Some trade observers are 
beginning to suspect that the commodity 
has been subject to Japanese manipula- 
tion, prior to the expiration of our trade 
treaty with Japan in January. Asi 


from all this, however, high raw silk 


prices mean that milady next year will 
have to pay at least $1 a pair for branded 
silk hosiery against the current minimum 
of 85¢. 


A Break For Cotton 


Cotton has shown a smart recover) 
At the beginning of the crop year, t!« 
United States was faced with the big 
gest cotton carryover on record. The 
1939 harvest is expected to yield 11,845.- 
000 bales, and domestic and foreign con- 


_ sumption have gained to the extent that 


they are expected to take 12,750,000 
bales. To handle this consumption, the 
federal government would have to release 
some of the 10,000,000 bales of loan co!- 


ton from previous crops. 


When wool prices soared on news that 


| the British government had impounded 
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re Australian wool clip, they 


the en! 
accomp! shed in two weeks what they 
yok ivo years to do in the last war. 


Subsequently, however, wool prices re- | 


d part of their gain as efforts 


linqui 
tiated to release part of the clip 


ore it 
({merican market. There’s one 
noint that wool men make concerning 
foreign demand, however. The Allies this 
time have not been forced to close down 
their wool mills as they were in the last 


war. England, moreover, has exempted 
its wool workers from military service. 


Air Revenues Climb 


Lines show steady gain in 
passenger traffic, with business 
holding up in winter. 


AIRLINE EXECUTIVES scanning their oper- 
ating figures for the year found ample 
cause for satisfaction, many reasons for 
optimism. Passenger traffic climbed 
steadily to reach a maximum increase of 
64% for July over July, 1938. By Oct. 1, 
close to 500,000,000 revenue passenger 
miles had been logged, an increase of 
about 30% over the first nine months of 
1988. In the same period rail Pullman 
travel went up only 4%, indicating that 


the airlines are beginning to cut appreci- | 


ably into the first-class domestic pas- 
senger business. 

Most significant indicator, however, 
was the ratio of airplane passenger seats 
occupied to seats available. Where last 
year few lines touched 60% (with the 
average in the middle forties) , a number 
of the larger operators are now pushing 
toward the 65% mark or well into “pay” 
territory. This has been reflected in com- 
pany earning statements. On Oct. 1 only 
three of the domestic airlines were in 
the red. Total net income for all (before 
deduction of federal income taxes) came 
to just over $1,945,000 for the eight 
months, making it quite possible that 
the lines will end up the calendar year 
with a net profit (after provision for 
taxes) of close to $2,500,000. 


Launch Publicity Campaign 


The outstanding safety record that has 
been hung up by domestic lines this year 
is credited with much of this improve- 
ment. Over 50,000,000 airplane miles 
have been flown since the last accident 
involving passenger fatalities. To focus 
public attention on what airlines have 
to offer in safety, speed, and comfort, 
the operators, through the Air Transport 
\ssociation of America, have inaugurated 
4 joint publicity campaign featuring the 
theme, “It Pays to Fly.” 

In previous years, most airlines (ex- 
cept those helped by south-bound tourist 
trade) have curtailed winter schedules 
drastically. This year, business has held 
ip so well that a number of lines are 
continuing mid-summer _ schedules. 
United, for example, announced Nov. 1 
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What is your 


on 


the subject of 


advertising agency 


accomplishments? 


Here are five questions of 
interest to every advertiser. 
Do you know the answers? 


QUESTION No. 1 


QUESTION No. 2 


QUESTION No. 3 


QUESTION No. 4 


QUESTION No. 5 


pe, 


What agency has placed the largest volume of 
radio network advertising since the beginning of 
broadcasting? 


What agency places two weekly radio programs 
for one product, each of which has a higher 
current “listener rating” than the programs of 
any competitive product? 


What agency has been appointed during the last 
24 months by 9 food and beverage advertisers? 


What agency has handled 11 accounts from the 
beginning of their advertising, the average length 
of service for which is 17 years? 


What agency ranks first in number of clients for 
whom it places outdoor advertising? 


For the answers see next page 
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Here are the answers to the 


questions listed on [PAGE 2 7 


QUESTION No. 1 


What agency has placed the largest 
volume of radio network advertising 
since the beginning of broadcasting? 
The answer is, “Lord & Thomas.” 
From 1926 through 1938, expendi- 
tures in network radio advertising 
by Lord & Thomas clients totaled 
$48,459,954. This is 19% more than 
the amount placed by the next rank- 
ing agency. 


QUESTION No. 2 


What agency places two weekly radio 
programs for one product, each of which 
has a higher current “listener rating” 
than the programs of any competitive 
product? 

Each of the two Lucky Strike pro- 
grams, “Your Hit Parade” and “Kay 
Kyser’s College of Musical Knowl- 
edge,” currently has a higher rating 
than any other show produced in the 
interest of cigarettes. Both are han- 
dled by Lord & Thomas. 


QUESTION No. 3 
What agency has been appointed dur- 
ing the last 24 months by 9 food and 
beverage advertisers? 


During the past twenty-four months, 
Lord & Thomas has acquired four- 
teen new accounts, nine of which are 
in the field of food and beverages. 
‘These are: 

California Prune Industry 

J. A. Folger & Co. (Folger’s Coffee) 

Kelling Nut Co. 

Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 

Milk Industry of San Francisco 

National Biscuit Co. (Cubs Cereal) 

Pabst Sales’ Co. 

Sprague, Warner & Co. 

Sunnyvale Packing Co. 


QUESTION No. 4 
What agency has handled 11 accounts 
from the beginning of their advertising, 


the average length of service for which 
is 17 years? 

Lord & Thomas has handled the ad- 
vertising of the following accounts 
from their beginning: 


All-Year Club of Southern 
California— 18 years 

American President Lines—15 years 

Calavos—13 years 

Cubs (National Biscuit Co.)—] year 

Kleenex—15 years 

Kotex— 16 years 

Pepsodent Dentifrice—23 years 

RCA—19 years 

Sunkist—32 years 

Sun Maid*—19 years 

Union Oil Co.— 16 years 


This represents average service per 


client of 17 years. 
*Except 1923-28. 


QUESTION No. 5 


What agency ranks first in number 
of clients for whom it places outdoor 


advertising? 


The answer is, “Lord & Thomas.” 


This agency also ranks first in the 
volume of business placed direct with 
outdoor advertising plant operators. 


Three times during the current year 
the largest order issued for any single 
month for any one advertiser was 


placed by Lord & Thomas. 


In addition to this, Lord & Thomas 
placed the largest display (with one 
exception) for a combination of elec- 
tric spectaculars, neon and painted 
bulletins for any single advertiser 
during the current year. 


To handle this volume of business, 
Lord & Thomas has one of the larg- 
est and most complete outdoor ad- 
vertising departments of any agency. 


LORD & THOMAS C4keertising 


CHICAGO « 
TORONTO «+ 


NEW YORK 
DAYTON 


LOS ANGELES +« SAN FRANCISCO « 
MONTREAL « 


HOLLYWOOD 


PARIS * LONDON 
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A “Subsidy” Near Ze,., 


A BREAKDOWN of revenue fi, 
disproves the idea that a 
profits are derived chiefly fr 
heavy “air mail subsidy.” Oj 
$46,800,000 total revenue 
went into airline tills during 
fiscal year ending last Jun 
passenger fares accounted for » 
$28,300,000—or 60.4%. Mail » 
ments by the government cam: 
$16,700,000—only 35.8% of 
total. Express and cargo carry} 
made up the balance of $1,800,011) 
(3.8%). Income to the gove; 
ment from air mail stamps will j 
about cover the amount paid ¢| 
lines for carrying the mail, redu, 
ing the “subsidy” practically t, 
zero. 


that it would operate all flights into the 


| winter without reduction. American even 
| announced the addition of one more 


transcontinental schedule _ beginning 
Nov. 1. 

Manufacturers of aircraft are beginning 
to realize on the upswing of interest in 
transport activity. Although commercial 
requirements are, at present, 


shadowed by the huge war orders now 


overT- 


on the books (BW—Nov4'39,p17) they 


are not to be sneezed at. Looking into 
1940, many operators are preparing for 
a 30-35% increase in business over this 
year’s highs. For example, Pennsylvania- 
Central has recently ordered ten 21- 
passenger Douglas DC-3s to the tune of 
$1,250,000. Between February and Apri! 
next year, TWA will take delivery of 
five new four-engined Boeing Strato- 
liners. 


Ten 40-Passenger Planes Ordered 


United Air Lines has just announced 
that it has placed a $3,400,000 order with 
the Douglas Company for ten of the 40- 
passenger, four-engined DC-4s, as pre- 
dicted (BW—Jun24'39,p21). This plane 
will be similar to, but slightly smaller 
than the prototype DC-4 built recent) 


_ by Douglas to the joint specifications of 
| five of the airlines (American, United, 
Eastern, TWA and Pan American) and 


more recently sold to Japan. The new 


| production type will have tri-cycle land- 


ing gear, and supercharged cabin for high 
altitude flying. It is designed for a 225 
m.p.h. cruising speed which would pro- 
vide for a 13-hour coast-to-coast service, 


including stops. 


United had originally ordered six 
DC-4s of a larger type (66,500 Ib. gross) , 
but when a re-study of the specifications 
indicated that a somewhat smaller ver- 
sion (50,000 Ib. gross) was better eco- 
nomically, the order was changed to ten 


| of the smaller type. Unit cost will be 
| approximately $340,000 as compared with 
| $500,000 for the original design. 
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Friant Dam, just begun. 


California Reclaims the San Joaquin Valley 


Dam, second major unit of the West's latest giant con- 
struction development, the $170,000,000 Central Valley 
Water Project. The celebration centered attention of West 
Coast business on the ultimate effects on California's pro- 


THE UNACCUSTOMED SOUND OF CANNON echoed through 
the brown foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains near 
Fresno, Calif., last week when Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes broke ground for the $16,000,000 Friant 
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Lands on Valley Floor \ 
Boundary of drainage area 
Boundary of Sacramento — 
San Joaquin Delta Area 
irrigated Lands 
Developed areas with deficient 
water supply 
Scale of miles 


S. Burcau of Reclamation 


U 


Shasta Dam, partly done. 


ducing and buying power likely to fol- 
low reclamation of about 50,000 acres 
of arid land in the San Joaquin Valley 
now lying idle for want of water, and 
salvage of another 1,000,000 acres of 
orchards, vineyards and farms, repre- 
senting an investment of about $100,- 
000,000. The project, to be completed 
in 1944, will redistribute the entire 
water supply of the valley—an area 
500 miles long, 50 miles wide—by 
making a large river run uphill for 
more than 300 miles. On the upper 
Sacramento River, Shasta Dam will 
regulate and store winter flood waters 
so the surplus may be brought, by a 
series of pumping plants, into the San 
Joaquin basin during the summer and 
autumn. Friant Dam will hold back 
the waters of the second of Califor- 
nia’s two major rivers, the San Joa- 
quin, to supplement the seriously di- 
minishing supply in the southern areas 
of the valley. Two-thirds of its water 
comes from mountains in the north— 
largely in the winter when it’s un- 
needed—while two-thirds of the irri- 
gable land lies toward Los Angeles. 
Construction is in charge of the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. Califor- 
nia takes over operation and main- 
tenance when the project is completed. 
Power production is an inseparable 
part of the enterprise because, at 
Shasta Dam, where water will be 
stored on the Sacramento River, a rel- 
atively small additional investment 
will make possible development of 
large blocks of power. Revenue from 
power sales is expected to repay about 
half the total cost of the project. 
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Son Elliott Has Radio World Agog 


His role in formation of new network provides 
latest climax in much-publicized career. Trade speculates 
on how big chains will meet challenge of new enterprise. 


For a tTrme, Mr. Roosevelt's second son, 
Elliott, looked like the problem child of 
the family. Elliott went to Princeton in- 
stead of Harvard where good Roosevelts 
go. He was the first divorced. He was 
the first to work for Hearst. He was men- 
tioned twice in Congressional discussions 
of aviation scandals. He jumped, in the 
first five years of his working life, from 
one big-pay job to another—with a pub- 
licized facility accountable only by his 
birth. 

Yet today a good many millions of 
Americans think of burly, blond Elliott 
Roosevelt as a solid citizen. Through his 
activities as a radio commentator, he has 
replaced son James as the best-known of 
the Presidential offspring. At 28 he has 
succeeded in working for himself where 
he made a failure of working for others. 

Fresh out of Princeton, young Elliott 
got his first job with the advertising firm 
of Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. He 
lasted two years before talk, occasioned 
by the surpassing eagerness of companies 
to become his clients, forced him to move 
on. He tried the aviation business, but 
the clamor attending several deals made 
life unbearable. The future seemed no 
brighter when he went to work for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, as a vice-president 
of Hearst Radio, Inc., in charge of four 
stations in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
president of Hearst-owned KFJZ in Fort 
Worth. 


Up From a 100-Watter 


But once the publicity attending a 
Roosevelt going to work for Hearst had 
died down, life was comparatively quiet— 
save that Hearst's empire was contract- 
ing, and Elliott’s $10,000-a-year job was 
none too safe. So in June, 1937, Elliott’s 
wife, the former Ruth Googins of Fort 
Worth, contracted in her own name to 
buy KFJZ. Price of the little 100-watt 
station was $57,000. 

Three months later, Elliott bought an- 
other 100-watter, KABC, in San An- 
tonio, under his own name for $55,000. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt put their two sta- 
tions together in the Frontier Broadcast- 
ing System, made a go of it. And last 
year KFJZ and KABC became the nu- 
cleus of the Texas State Network, Elliott 
Roosevelt president. Today, TSN has 23 


Harris & Ewing 
Elliott Roosevelt, radio commentator 
and president of the Texas State Net- 
work, has bigger plans for his radio 
future—a new national network. 


member stations, a base advertising rate 
of $1,218.37 per hour, and calls itself the 
fourth largest network in the world. 

Since he’s been in the radio business, 
Elliott has made news out of all propor- 
tion to the importance of his little sta- 
tions. As a regular commentator on his 
own network, he got in solid with Texans 
by becoming one of the state’s biggest 
boosters—second only to Amon Carter. 
He set himself “right” politically by be- 
coming a pal of John Nance Garner, 
which nicely counterbalances his Presi- 
dential relationship. And he’s become a 
national figure since Emerson Radio be- 
gan sponsoring his comments on a coast- 
to-coast hookup over Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. 

Radio men haven’t quite known what 
to make of Elliott. They cheered when 
he bearded the Federal Communications 
Commission, charging the commissioners 
with czarist tendencies. They smiled 
when the 28-year-old made speeches and 
wrote articles about the public responsi- 
bility of radio. They shrug at his folksy, 
often sadly banal style as a commentator. 
Recently, they’ve been pretty mad that 
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he wouldn’t go along with the 
of the National Association of f3 
ers, which bans the discussion « 
versial subjects on commercial | 
But right now they’re talking m, 
Elliott Roosevelt and his plans { 
national radio network than th. 
about anything that’s happened , 


Aiming at Some Business 


Name of the new network i. 
continental Broadcasting System 
announced only last week (BW- 
"39,p4), and Elliott’s part in its 
tion is hard to pin down. The 
calling it the Roosevelt network, . 
tainly Elliott was one of the lead 
its in its formation. But he says 
will own no stock in TBS, and t! 
only interest in the network is | 
may get some business through it.” Thy: 
far the Texas State Network is the only 
affiliate announced for the new web, byt 
it’s claimed that a total of more than 100 
stations have been lined up—wit)) per- 
haps a third of that number signe: wp 

The stations will be of all sizes, by 
only a few will boast as much power as 
5,000 watts. Stations are being offered 
membership on a basis of 15 hours of 
time guaranteed a week, to be compen- 
sated at 30% of individual rate cards up 
to a total of 21 hours. Above 21 hours, 
the stations would get 50% of their rate 
cards. 

President of Transcontinental is John 
A. Adams. He’s executive vice-president 
of the Texas State Network, and is being 
“loaned” to the new venture. Vice-presi- 
dents of Transcontinental will be William 
A. Porter, a Washington radio lawyer; 
Lester E. Cox, of KCMO, Kansas City; 
and John Roberts, KXOK, St. Louis. 
H. J. Brennan, of KQV, Pittsburgh, is 
treasurer, and R. M. Thompson, also of 
KQV\, is secretary. 


Big Nets’ Restrictions 


In the trade, the advertising firm of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert credited 
with providing the push for the new web. 
B-S-H, which buys more time than any 
other agency, is said to have been irked 
by the restrictions placed on the use of 
independent stations by the big networks. 
Transcontinental officials cite an example 
in trouble that B-S-H had with National 
Broadcasting Company. The agency 
wanted to air transcriptions of a network 
program on various independent stations, 
among others the Texas State Network. 
The story is that NBC ruled that the 
transcriptions would have to be made in 
New York, at the point of the program's 
origin. This made it impossible to air the 
transcriptions on the same day as the 
original program, and led to the scheme’s 
abandonment. 

Thus far, Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
officials have admitted no part in the for- 
mation of the new network. But of the 
38+ hours a week which Transcontinental 
claims to have sold, B-S-H is said to 
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An ultra-modern dictating 


machine. so small. so light. 


so attractive that it suggests 


the perfection of a finely- 


earved cameo. 


ore Dictaphone presents its new Cameo Model— _ Try the new Dictaphone Cameo dictating machine—with 


which in contour and every graceful line explains the 
choice of its name. 

Shorter, lower and lighter than previous Dictaphone 
models, the new Cameo bespeaks in its flowing symmetry the 
modern efficiency of its design—compels instant admiration, 

With the new convenience of smaller size, the new machine 
has all the reliability for which Dictaphone has long been 
famous. The ultra-light pick-up portability of this modern 
dictating machine extends the universal usefulness of Dicta- 


phone. You can take your office with you, wherever you go. 


no obligation. Just fill in the coupon below. Mail it now! 


DICTAPHONE 


Dx taphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., 


In Canada — Dictaphone Corporation, Led., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 


r 


Send me additional information about the new Iietaphone 
Cameo dictating machine. 


[) I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo 
without obligation. 


Name 
Company 


Address 


The word DICTAPHONE ix the Regietered Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade Mark ie App ied 
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Industrial 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


now available 


One of the most highly qualified sales 
executives we have ever known has just 
become available. Experience largely in 
metal fabricating lines. Started one 
product from scratch and built national 
business in few years. Unusually able 
salesman. A sales director who gets 
quick results. 


We Recommend Him For: 


Introducing new product 
Director of sales 

Branch manager 

Sales Promotion manager 
As a District Representative 
Industrial Sales Research 


We can arrange appointments. This man 


is willing to go anywhere. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 


Industrial Marketing 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


TAKE A 


on your New York-Chicago 
trip... aboard the 


“CENTURY” 


All accommodations are private 
rooms... guests enjoy the Cafe 
Century ...Scenic Lounge ... Club 
Lounge! And the SLEEP of the 
Water Level Route! 

16 Hours— from Dinner Time 

to Business Time 

Lv. Grand Central... .6:00 P.M. 
0000008 9:00 A.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Central... .9:00 A.M. 


More than ever, 
it pays to Ride the “Century” 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE... YOU CAN SLEEP 


| have bought 20 hours for two of its cli- 
ents, Sterling Products, Inc., and Ameri- 
can Home Products. Trying to figure 
B-S-H’s part, the radio trade has been 
puzzling over the significance, if any, of 
| the fact that Hill Blackett had dinner at 
the White House recently with the Presi- 
| dent and Elliott Roosevelt. Mr. Blackett 
was public relations director of the last 
Republican campaign, and is a member 
of the Republican national committee. 
Questioned about the visit, Elliott said it 
was purely social, and that neither radio 
nor politics was discussed. 
Transcontinental expects to begin 
broadcasting January 1, 1940. Originat- 
ing points for programs will be New 
York, Chicago, Hollywood. Telephone 
lines are being ordered immediately. 
Advertising men are of the opinion that 
the new web’s chances of getting started 
—and of making an eventual success— 
| depend to a large extent on the actions 
of the existing national networks. Mutual 


Business Week - Novembe, 


is hardest hit, for beyond dou! 
the stations which Transcon: 
trying to line up have been in 
with Mutual. The Texas Stat, 
itself is under contract to My: 
September, 1941. Mutual gi 
85% of its rate card, and the « 
understood to specify that TSN 
ally itself with another national 
less favorable terms—which 
promised by Transcontinenta 
seem to be. Certainly, Mutua 
everything it can to hold statio 

NBC and CBS, by ending | 
on instantaneous transcriptions 
point for rebroadcasting over ind 
stations, could deal the embry 
heavy blow. There are those wh: 
that Transcontinental’s promote: 
be willing to call it off if CBS an 
would see the light. 

Whatever happens, one thing’s . 
the President’s boy, Elliott, is maki 
name for himself in radio, 


Radio-Phonograph Sales Soar 


Price-cutting competition is only big fear as 
manufacturers see unit business 84.5% above 1938 and 
610% over 1934. 


Ix 1931-19388, when everything was 
doing badly, the phonograph and record 
industry distinguished itself by doing 
worse. It did so much worse that it came 
uncomfortably close to going out of 


| existence. Today, when everything is 


doing pretty well, it is enjoying a private 
boom which makes a good many other 
industries look as though they were 
standing still. Manufacturers who see 
unit sales of radio-phenographs for 1939 
up 84.5% over 1938 and 610% over 1934 
are keeping their fingers crossed for fear 
that increasingly keen price-cutting com- 
petition will wash the black ink out of 
the profits the industry has been piling 
up 


Outstanding current evidence of this 
competition is Consolidated Edison’s 
promotion since September 1 of a Gen- 


| eral Electric table-top radio-phonograph 


in the Greater New York area. Sales of 
the combination, priced at $23 (GE 


| claims it will go on the market through- 


out the country at $59.95 after January 
1) are already over 100,000, though 
Consolidated Edison originally under- 


| wrote only 50,000. Radio Corporation of 
| America, 
| 25% of the radio-phonograph business, 


which accounts for close to 
according to trade estimates, decided not 
to let such an offer go unchallenged, 
countered with another special cam- 
paign in New York, trimming its price 
in the New York market to $29.95, and 
throwing in $4.50 worth of records and a 
composition record rack. 

In 1927, first year in which the radio- 


Advertising campaign a factor. 


phonograph was put on the market, sales 
ran up to over 2,000,000; in 1931—onls 
four years later—they had dropped to 
100,000 and manufacturers had stopped 
turning out new models, counting them- 
selves lucky if they could dispose of the 
stock on hand. Whatever money people 
had for such luxury items was going into 
popularly priced radios, Then consumer 
demand for “the music you want, when 
you want it” reduced prices, and careful 
promotion by awakened manufacturers 
put the business back on its feet. Unit 
sales were up to 352,300 in 1938, and are 
expected to top 650,000 in 1939. 


Average Price Comes Down 


Today there are over thirty manufac- 
turers in the phonograph field, making 
combinations, portables and record play- 
ers. The resultant competition, combined 
with tremendous technical improvement, 
has brought the average price of the 
radio-phonograph down from around 
$750 in 1928 to $100 or less in 1938. 
Even Capehart, which has always stood 
at the top of the price field, with de 
luxe instruments ranging from $575 to 
$2,500, has put out, since its merger 
with Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp. last spring, a new line of “Cape- 
hart-Panamuse” combinations, retailing 
at prices from $159.50 to $299.50. And 
a good part of this price drop has heen 
in the past two years. In 1937, Philco’s 
price range in consoles was from $600 to 
$139.95; today it is $395 to $79.95, The 
lowest priced console on the market 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Week November 18, 1939 


It doesn’t matter how long it lasts, 
or where it is, but how well it relaxes 
and remakes you...inspires a fresh 


point of view. When hard work and 
cares have had their full share of your 
day, take your daily vacation... time 
for your family ...time for your hob- 
bies or interchange of ideas with under- 
standing companions. 


Then each day offers precious moments 
that lend lustre to life. You owe these 
moments—daily—to yourself. 
* * * 

It is in your hours of recreation that 
Budweiser will prove a welcome com- 
panion. Would you like to know why? 
You’ll find the answer in every bottle 
of Budweiser... everywhere. 


Live Life... Every golden minule of it... Enjoy gotden drop of it 


Makers of the 
World-Famous Beer... 


Budweiser 


WARE FAT OFF. 


WE MAKE THIS BIRDSEED TEST: A!l is not barley 
in a barley harvest. Seeds of other plants are gathered 
with the grain—but ingenious separators in the Home 
of Budweiser remove them... every one. Then the 
barley is tested for sprouting. Result, pure barley, 
pure malt, pure Budweiser. 


YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. You will want 


flavor thereafter. 
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PHO NOGRAP 
OW ONLY 
MONTH 


Consolidated Edison’s persistent 


plugging of its $23 G.E. combination 
produced such excellent results— 


today is listed at $49.95; the lowest- 
priced table model at $19.95. 

Most manufacturers feel, however, 
that prices on combinations, and par- 
ticularly on table models, have reached 
rock bottom as far as the immediate 
future is concerned. Competition or no 
competition, makers who found they 
were getting too short a profit are rais- 
ing their prices, in some cases as much as 
15%. During the past year the market 
has been flooded with low-priced com- 
binations, some table models going for 
less than 820. In most cases manufac- 
turers were over-optimistic in estimating 
sales and production costs and things 
worked out to no profit all around. 
Phileco and Emerson have dropped their 
models at $19.95—their lowest prices are 
now $29.95 and $32.95 respectively—and 
other makers will probably follow their 
lead. The great majority of phonograph 
buyers want quality reproduction, and 
manufacturers have found that they 
can’t give it at a profit for much less 
than $30. 


Where Over Half the Records Go 


Stepchild of the industry is the auto- 
matic, or coin-operated phonograph busi- 
ness, which keeps five companies in 
production (The John Gabel Manufac- 
turing Co., Mills Novelty Co., Rock-Ola 
Manufacturing Corp., J. P. Seeburg 
Corp., and the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.). 
Radio-phonograph manufacturers are un- 
willing to admit that the automatic ma- 
chines, which are standard fixtures of 
bars, beer-stubes, and restaurants, have 
played a large part in cultivating the 
popular taste for music, making people 
anxious to have their own phonographs 
and records. Over 50% of all records 
produced go into automatic phono- 
graphs, though, because they are cheaper 
dises, they do not account for a com- 
parable dollar volume of the trade. 
These machines, resplendent in their 
chrome and colored-glass trim, boomed 
tremendously after the repeal of prohibi- 


-vey 


tion, between 175,000 and 200,000 hav- 
ing been turned out in the past five 
years, but production has been fairly 
even since 1938. Biggest manufacturers 
are Seeburg and Wurlitzer, with the edge 
probably going to Seeburg, because of 
their automatic coin-rejector and other 
improved technical developments. 


Stimulating Public’s W ants 


Ever since phonograph manufacturers 
stopped digging their own graves back in 
1934, they have been pushing their prod- 
uct to the limit with bigger and better 
advertising and promotion campaigns. 
Most publicized of these was the Victor 
Record Society Plan, promulgated by 
RCA Victor’s T. F. Joyce in 1937, which 
was based on the principle that once 
people were introduced to recorded music 
through the medium of an inexpensive 
record player they would be in the mar- 
ket for expensive combinations. In a sur- 
conducted in Wilmington, Del., 
RCA found that 60% of those who sub- 
scribed to the plan, which gave them a 
record-player, $9 worth of records and 
a year’s subscription to the Victor Rec- 
ord Society Review for $14.95 (the price 
of the player), hoped to buy a full com- 
bination. 

The best thing about the industry 
from the manufacturers’ point of view is 
that the replacement market is a big 
one; purchasers of record players and 
table combinations are likely to end up 
saving their pennies for expensive in- 
struments. RCA officials say that their 
outlay for radio-phonograph advertising 
has increased 50% each year over the 
preceding year since 1934. Philco, which 
has usually saved its ammunition for 
straight radios, plans a big splurge on 
combinations alone, and for the first 
time, this year they are showing a com- 
bination in every national ad. 

That the radio-phonograph boom is 
only beginning to hit its stride is indi- 
cated by the fact that manufacturers 


-that RCA put on the market a spe- 
cially-priced combination of its own. 


Business Week November. ju» 
report increases in total volun 
for the first three quarters of | 
ing from 50 to 500% over 
period in 1938. Philco’s sales 
ber 27 of this year were 510° 
sales for 1938 to the same da} 
berg-Carlson reports an increas, 
in the first 10 months of this 
all of last year. RCA’s sales 
ahead of 1934—90°% better t! 
of the industry as a whole. Th: 
in dollar volume of sales is pro} 
ging behind this because of 
prices and large sales of small ; 

This current boom in con 
sales has not been accompanied, » 
be expected, by a decline in ra 
Radio is doing well also, par 
short wave sets as a result of | 
but its sales gains do not compare wit 
phonograph’s. Factory shipments } 
model radios were 83% ahead of \, 
at the end of September, and radio cop 
sole shipments were 46% ahead, by 
total shipments of combinations + 
this by being up 111% for th 
period. 


Scrap Pea Campaign 


Pea canners call off sale 
promotion as increased demand 
lifts price on large supply. 


THE WEATHER man did wrong by the pea 
canners this spring, produced better-than- 
anticipated yields in some regions despit: 
reduced acreage. Instead of the expect: 
total supply of approximately 20 million 
cases including a carry-over (BIW—J, 
10°39, p24), when the crop was packe 
the supply was actually 23,700,000 

But directors of the Canned Pea Mar- 
keting Cooperative have scrapped 
November sales promotion campaign de- 
cided upon last August. The reason is 
that Grocer Smith and Housewife Jone: 
have been stocking up on canned peas 
as on everything else edible since Sept. | 
Result: higher prices. 

When the directors met last Augus! 
they remembered that the case pric 
f.o.b. factory sank to 78¢ for #2 tins o! 
$-sieve Alaskas in 1935 when they had 
24,000,000 cases in tin. Also remember- 
ing last year’s sales promotion, whic! 
moved a record-breaking volume of 2:- 
500,000 cases to consumption, they voted 
a program of sales promotion to co 
$70,000 and a statistical program « 
$60,000. 


The Emergency Subsides 


Subscriptions at the rate of l¢ pe 
case to the fund began rolling in nicely 
toward a goal of $130,000 by Oct. 1. But 
when grocers and housewives began 
buy, canners’ misgivings were quieted 
By Oct. 1, only $103,000 was subscribed 
from 68 companies. 

Prices are now 84¢ for #2 tins of > 
sieve Alaskas over 64¢ in November. 
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morning delivery range 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


, — plant location you choose within Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory, you will find it a low-cost distribution center. 
Running through the heart of Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Indiana, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines divide 
the population east of the Mississippi—an area containing most 
of the major markets and approximately 70° of the United 
States population. 

Industries in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory have the coun- 
try’s principal consuming areas within first, second, or third 
morning delivery range. For instance, from Charleston, West 
Virginia—almost at the middle of Chesapeake and Ohio's main 
line—New York is only 50 hours away by fast schedule freight. 
Toledo, 21 hours, Boston, 72 hours. Chicago, 33 hours. The port 
of Newport News, 27 hours. Second or third morning delivery 
in Southern territory. 

Add to the accessibility of distant markets such close-at-hand 
advantages as abundant raw materials and fuel, plentiful native- 
born labor, cheap power, cooperative legislation, available 
industrial sites...and you begin to see some of the dominant 
values of location in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory. 

What do you seek in a more advantageous location? Com- 
plete and impartial factual surveys for your specific industry 
will be furnished on request. All inquiries will be held in 
strictest confidence. Write 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT, Industrial Commissioner 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Huntington, West Virginia 


THESE ADVANTAGES 


are but the fundamentals of many favor- 
able conditions making Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory an economic field of oper- 
ation for many industries. 


@ RAW MATERIALS of many kinds; abun- 
dant, near at hand, economically secured. 


@ INTELLIGENT LABOR~ native-born; largely 
skilled in a diversity of industries; well 
housed; peaceful and cooperative. 


@ NEAR TO MARKETS major consuming 
areas within first, second or third morning 
delivery. 


@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION favorable 
freight rates and dependable service keep 
markets and manufacturers in economically 
close touch. 


@ CHEAP POWER~ abundant coal, oil, natur- 
al gas and hydro-electric developments as- 
sure this region of unlimited power at most 
economical costs. 


@ COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION — Industry is 
king in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory, 
and the legislatures of the five great States 
in which it lies are friendly toward the 
needs and aims of enterprises they invite 
and those they already have. 


..eand MAJOR MARKETS are within first to third 


CHESAPEAKE LINES 
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DEVISED TO STOP 
HUGE WATER LOSSES 


ONE PENNSYLVANIA CITY was losing 
thousands of gallons of filtered water 
through leaks in the underground clear 
well in which the city water supplies 
were stored. 


TO STOP THE LEAKS, it was necessary 
to empty the well, clean it and apply 
membrane waterproofing, covered with 
concrete. 


KOPPERS ENGINEERS suggested a method 
of doing this work with water-resistant 
waterproofing of coal tar pitch and 
fabric. 


Koppers engineers, skilled in the use of 
all these Koppers products, may solve 
some problem in your business: Coal 
and Coke, Coal Preparation Systems, 
Coke and Gas Plants, Purification and 
Recovery Equipment, Boiler and In- 
dustrial Electric Power Stations, Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal 
Incinerators, Castings, Special Machin- 
ery, American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Material-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Roofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1938. The composite price index is now 
at 98¢. 

When the decision to scrap the drive 
was made, the cooperative asked $50,000 
for statistical and related work, at 4¢ a 
case on new pack, }¢ on carryover, $57,- 


000 was subscribed promptly. 


Realists in the industry maintain that 
the war rush has merely postponed the 


| task of cajoling the public to eat more 


peas. A case of peas in Mrs. Jones’ pantry 


| is just as much of an obstacle to cannery 
_ sales as the same case on a jobber’s floor. 


Citrus Drive Mapped 


Government aids efforts to 
overcome glut threatened by drop 
in fruit exports to Europe. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau )— 
Citrus crops will not be as large this year 
as last, but a glutted market impends 
because of wartime shrinkage in exports 
(see table). To cope with the problem, 
which is expected to be as acute as last 
year’s, a national citrus merchandising 
committee again is trying to salvage some 
return for the growers. The group, headed 
by Porter R. Taylor, of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, in- 
cludes representatives of growers, whole- 
salers, and cooperative, voluntary and 


| corporate chains. 


To stimulate early season consump- 
tion, the organized food chains have 
scheduled a sales campaign for Nov. 16- 
25. This will be followed by similar cam- 
paigns later in the season on oranges 
and grapefruit. 


Economy in Sale by Pound 


A new merchandising angle is experi- 
mentation in the sale of Florida oranges 
by the pound. As 80° now go for juice 
it is believed that many economies in 
gradin ; and packing can be gained by 
selling the fruit without regard to size. 

For three seasons there have been al- 
most continuous efforts by the trade to 
stimulate consumption. Last season’s 
crop of winter oranges was 9% higher 
than in the preceding year but total 
shipments from Oct. 30, 1938, to Mar. 11, 
1939, increased 20% and chain food store 
sales during the national citrus sale 
showed a weighted average increase of 
48.5%. 

The grapefruit crop was 31.5% larger 
last season than in the previous season. 
Shipments of fresh fruit from October to 
March increased 17.4% and chain food 
store sales during the national citrus sale 
31.6%. These figures are not so impres- 
sive as in the case of oranges. However, 
promotion of canned grapefruit juice did 
score remarkable results. Chain food 
store sales during the summer and fall 
of 1938 showed a weighted average in- 


| crease over the prev ious year of 105% 


| and the increase in total shipments was 


40%. The total estimated pack of about 


Business Week - November 


Less Citrus Fruit — 
More to Sell 


Estimates of the Departm: 
Agriculture show a decrease j 
rus crop yields for 1939, but ; 
ers face a declining demand 
European sources and will hay 
sell more in domestic markets 
estimated yield: 
Average Average Indi 
Crop Crop ( 
1928-37 1938 
(Thousand boxes—000 on 
Oranges: 
California 
Florida 
Total: 
Grapefruit: 
Florida 12,838 
Texas 3,538 
Arizona 1,003 
California 1,544 
Total: 18,923 


15,335 
11,120 
26,455 


17,900 
17,500 
35,400 


23,600 
15,670 
2,700 
1,824 
43,794 


8,500,000 cases was practically sol! by 
Jan. 1 this year. 

The government, through the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., boug!t 1. 
750,000 boxes of oranges and 1,950.) 
boxes of grapefruit for relief distribution, 
and 1,500,000 boxes of grapefruit which 
were packed and distributed as juice 
The grapefruit purchases were in line 
with an agreement that the trade woul: 
divert a like amount of low grade and 
less valuable sizes into stock feed and 
other uses. The net result of FSCC oper- 
ations was to take off the market about 
7,000,000 boxes of grapefruit, the amount 
by which the 1938-1939 crop of 44,000,000 
exceeded the 1937-1938 crop. 

The FSCC food stamp plan is expected 
to figure in moving citrus fruit this sea- 
son. Although oranges were a popular 
number on the surplus list this year, the 
citrus sales season was about over by 
the time the stamp plan got started. 

The AAA has a marketing agreement 
with Florida growers covering oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines and an agree- 
ment with California-Arizona growers is 
effective with respect to oranges. In 
Texas a grapefruit growers’ referendum 


‘convinced the AAA that a new agree- 


ment would not be adequately supported. 


Winter Pears Pushed 


Wasurncton (Business Week Bureav — 
Chain stores are promoting winter pear 
sales. This year’s pack by Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California growers will total 
only 3,238,000 boxes compared to !ast 
year’s 4,183,000 boxes, but because of 
the war about 500,000 more boxes must 
be sold on the domestic market. The bes 
guess on maximum exports this season 
is about 5% of the pack against about 
38% last year. Winter pear growers «re 
trying to telescope the marketing of t)«it 
crop into November, December and J.n- 
uary because they anticipate South 
American competition by February. 
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MARKETING ANGLES 


artms af 


ease j Shampoo Soap? 


but 
mand Tug Goops ASSOCIATION is 
‘ill hav peeved at the Food & Drug Administra- 
rkets tion's ruling that soap, to enjoy the ex- 
emption given it under the federal Food, 

Drug, and Cosmetic Act, must be specif- 

ally labeled “soap”. Otherwise, the 


! product becomes a cosmetic subject to 
000 omitted) egulation. The Toilet Goods Association 
thinks that a test case could be won 


0 14 
»D 19 for the exemption of shaving creams 
,  # or shampoos, so labeled. At the same 
‘time, the association advises manufac- 
»  ~AN turers who want to avoid test cases to 
suffer in redundancy, and label their 
~ products “Shaving Cream Soaps” and 
1,8 = ” 
36, “Shampoo Soaps . 


Selling by Smell 

Cuartes Mayer & Co., Indianapolis re- 
tailer, went to new lengths of high-pres- 
the Federal sure selling on some recent perfume ad- 


ally sold by 


bought 1. [i vertising in the Indianapolis Star. With 
id 1,950,000 the cooperation of the Star's printers, a 
distribution, [J half-page ad was made to smell like the 
fruit which \phrodisia perfume, eau de cologne, and 
d as juice hath powder it was pushing. Four pounds 


ere in line 
rade would 
grade and 
Kk feed and 
‘SCC oper- 
rket about 
the amount 
44,000.00 


' of concentrated Aphrodisia oils, dumped 
in the paper’s inking fountains, did the 
trick. Aphrodisia perfume is made by 
Faberge of Paris, which also puts out a 
scent called “Tigress” that might be even 

more sensational in print. 


They Lost 


is expected 
it this sta- 
a popular 
year, the 
t over by 
arted. 

agreement 
y oranges, 
an agree- 
growers js 
anges. In 
ferendum 


PW agree- 


upported. 

Toronto Evening Telegram 
ater pear When E. C. Sammons of Portland, 
n, Wash- Ore., vice-president of the Iron Fire- 
will total man Mfg. Co., and C. T. Burg of 
} te . Cleveland, sales manager, made a 
a be bet with their Toronto sales force 
The best J —and lost, they paid off by march- 
$ season ing five miles through Toronto's 


st about | streets, clad in shorts, and accom- | 


9th 5 panied by a donkey and a five-piece 
bey a band—a smart stunt, resulting in 

Sout nice publicity for the Iron Fireman 


organization, 


= | 
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USE ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT AND GET 
EARLIER OCCUPANCY AT LOWER COST 


e can build economically, even in dead of winter, by using 

‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. ‘Incor’ hardens, and is safe from 
freezing, in one-fifth the usual time. That cuts heat-protection costs; 
work is speeded, so overhead costs are lower, too. G. L. Roy, of 
J. G. Roy & Sons Co., Springfield, Mass., contractor, states: 


“We were repaid many times over for the slight extra cost of 
‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement used for all reinforced concrete work on 
General Medical Building No. 8 (above), Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Facility, White River Junction, Vt. Concreting started in late 
November; ‘Incor’ enabled us to remove floor forms sooner, main- 
taining schedules with only one set of forms. Air temperatures were 
as low as 5°, and we had a lot of snow. All work was done under 
canvas protection, with oil-salamander heat. Yes, ‘Incor’ certainly 
does cut costs on winter work.” 


Twelve years’ experience shows that ‘Incor’ reduces heating 
expense by 50 to GO per cent, cuts form costs, and saves on job over- 
head. ‘Incor’* means earlier completion, usually at lower (not 
higher) cost—and that’s well worth considering. Write for copy 
of “Cold-Weather Concreting.” Lone Star Cement Corporation, 
Room 2216, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Sales Offices: ALBANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, 


HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS.; KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT. . . ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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More Strikes—But Shorter Ones 


1939 estimated 


1930 1931 1932 1933 


Doto US Dept of Lobor 


Nor BAD, NoT Goon, is the American 
record on industrial disputes under 
the Wagner Act. Since the federal 
labor law went into effect in 1935, 
business has been through one hor- 
rendous year (1937) when the total 
of lost working days hit a high peak, 
but at the same time has seen a 
steady decline in the number of man- 
days lost per strike, up to the spring 
of 1939. Two big factors will boost 
1939 into prominence on the labor 
analyst’s charts: the soft-coal strike 
which began last April and ran for 
six weeks, and the Chrysler dispute, 
which is in its seventh week. 

In round figures, the record is 
this: During 1935, there were 154 
million idle man-days; in 1936, there 
were 14 million; in 1937, the figure 
jumped to 284 million man-days— 
due principally to the 44-day General 
Motors strike, a shorter Chrysler 
strike, and the month-long “Little 
Steel” strikes. During 1938, strikes 
fell from 1937’s high of 4,740, to 
2,772, and idle man-days dropped to 


9 million. 


Pushing Up Man-Day Loss 


The record for 1989 would be fa- 
vorable, save for the coal strike 
which added 7 million man-days to 
the lost column, and the Chrysler 
tieup which thus far has cost the in- 
dustry about 24 million man-days of 
production. In length, the Chrysler 
strike approached the General Mo- 
tors’ record this week, but in lost 
man-days the latter’s strike of two 
and a half years ago was easily the 


1934 


1938 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


1935 1936 1937 


champion, because a far greater num- 
ber of men were idle. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, although it probably will suf- 
fer severe criticism if the American 
record of industrial disputes again 
moves up to 1937's rate, has had 
little to do with the handling of the 
big strikes which add millions of 
man-days to the lost column. It was 
a bystander during the automotive 
and steel strikes of 1937; it was not 
involved in the coal shutdown this 
year; its part in the Chrysler news 
has been confined to the holding of 
an employee election which C.1.0. 
won before the tieup began. The 
Wagner Act, itself, however, un- 
doubtedly encourages unionization 
and collective bargaining demands 
which, if blocked, produce the 
strikes. 


Off-Record Activity Helps 


The big point not much discussed, 
but clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing chart, is the increase of practical 
mediation, which cut man-days per 
strike even during 1937. In_ this 
connection, the off-record work of 
NLRB agents has been of great 
value. Although the law does not 
give the board any powers of inter- 
vention, mediation, or arbitration, 
its behind-the-scenes intervention, 
coupled with its prompt action in 
the scheduling of plant elections and 
settling disputes, explains why 
strikes have been of considerably 
shorter duration than in pre-Labor 
Relations Board days. 
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Textile Wages Rise 


Increases are reported }y 
more than 100 firms. Many resyj; 
from union negotiation. 


Wace creases in the textile fe) 
above and distinct from th 
minima set up this 
Wage-Hour Law, are big news weet 
on the labor front. Since Se; 
when the textile business broke out of . 
rather drab three-quarters trend (pay 
24) and quickened to a_ profit. 
pace, more than a hundred firms jy) 
increased employee earnings. 

To a considerable extent, thy 
have been a matter of labor union neg 
tiation, which makes the present perio 
unique. Historically, the textile busines 
lags behind other industries in such a 
tion: this vear it leads. Historically, to 
the non-union mills have the bulk of th 
business and the union mills cannot » 
out of line; now the situation seems to | 
reversed, with the union mills setting thy 
standards. This is particularly true 
New England, not so true in the Sout! 

The Wage-Hour Law took textiles wy 
to a special minimum wage, first of all iv 
dustries, with a 32.5-cent hourly rate for 


year under th 


ember 


cotton, silk, ravon, and seamless hosiery 
40 cents for full-fashioned hosiery, and 
30 cents as a base for everything els 
(the 30-cent rate also applying to other 
businesses) . On top of this, the only labor 
union which ever has gained a recog 
nizable standing in the field, Textil 
Workers Union of America (C.1.0.) is 
gaining new contracts for higher pay 
all through the field. 


Rescind Wage Reductions 


A general roundup of the recent wage 
increases, up to the beginning of this 
week, shows the following individual 
cases: 

Cotton Textiles—At the time of the 
adoption of the general 32.5-cent mini- 
mum for the industry, wage increases 
above that rate were set by Columbia 
(S. C.) Duck mills, and the Mount Ver- 
non-Woodberry firm in Baltimore. Sev- 
eral mills in Fall River and New Bedford 
Mass., tacked on a 7% 
this being in part a restoration of former 
cuts. Other New England raises hav 
come in large non-union mills of Amer- 
ican Thread, Pepperell, New England 
Industries, Manville Jenckes, and Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates. In th 
South, Lafayette Cotton Mills announced 
a 138% increase. Cutter Manufacturing 
Company restored all previous wage re 
ductions; Mansfield and Jennings raised 
rates 89% above the minimum. Paciti 
Mills went to the 3$2.5-cent rate for al 
employees and now are negotiating with 


wage increase, 
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Busines 


TW.U.A for further increases. Erwin 
Cotton Mills upped wages 2.5 cents above 


the miromum. And in the non-union 
hops, | pperell’s plant in Lindale, Ga., 
anounced @ 5% raise, and Callaway 


\fills avd Bibb Manufacturing also in- 
he employees’ rates. 


reasea 

Ray and Synthetic Yarns—Celanese 
Corp. led off in this field with a 6% in- 
crease for all employees, which brought | 
eneral rates to a new peak for the com- 
Industrial Rayon boosted wages 
10%, and 5% raises followed in non- 
nion American Enka and several du 


Pont plants. Negotiations with the union 
now are under way at American Viscose 
Corp. and North American Rayon. 


Raises All Along the Line 


Woolens and Worsteds—Recent wage 
‘nereases in this field began with an 
agreement between the union and War- 
renton Woolen Co. of Torrington, Conn., 
for a 5% raise, which was followed by a 
2%, boost at Princeton Worsteds, Tren- 
ton, N. J. American Woolen, biggest in 
the field, has been talking higher rates 
with T.W.U.A., and increases ranging 
from 5% to 10% have been granted by 
Lockwood Co. (Cleveland) , Blumenthal 
Co. (Shelton, Conn.), and Rock River 
Woolen (Janesville, Wis.) 

Carpets and Rugs—Bigelow-Sanford, 
and Alexander Smith & Sons, the two 
huge firms which make about 45% of 
all rugs, negotiated a 5% wage increase 
with the union during August and Sep- 
tember. Several other parleys now are 
under way in this field, looking toward 
similar standards. 

Silk and Rayon Throwing and Weav- 
ing—In this division, increases began last 
February, with a union agreement for a 
5% boost at Liberty Throwing Co. Kahn 
and Feldman, one of the largest throw- 
sters, raised wages 7%, and similar in- 
creases have come from the Burlington 
chain in the South, Peerless Weaving Co. 
of Pawtucket, R. I., and the big Waum- 
bee Mills in New Hampshire. 

Dyeing and Finishing—T.W.U.A. at 
present is seeking raises in the entire 
finishing industry (which is principally 
in New England). Increases already have 
been granted in Erie Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Co. of Cleveland, and the New Eng- 
land firms of Arkwright Corp., Plymouth 
Finishing, and Newport Finishing. A 
number of other companies are expected 
to announce increases soon, and those to 
date have averaged around 7%. 


LABOR ANGLES 


Steel Union Looks Up 

\LTHOUGH ITS DEMAND on Bethlehem 
Steel for a $5 day has been ignored, at 
least for the time being, the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee (C.1.0.) is 
“ppy these days. During 1937 it got a 


be! slamming around at the hands of 
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for Your 
Business Executive 
Friends 


¢* ALL the problems attending Christmas giving, probably 
the most vexing one is that of finding suitable remembrances for 


business associates. 


You want your gift to be unique, distinctive—to be in good 
taste—to be useful and appreciated by the receiver. 


Business Week combines each one of these qualities into one 
inexpensive gift. Most important of all it is a real gift with a 
repeating suggestion of your thoughtfulness—not for just a few 
days or merely each month—but for every week during 1940. 
Its value as a Christmas gift is absolutely assured for it will give 
your friends an accurate picture of current conditions in a 
industries in all sections—reviewed and condensed. Its useful- 
ness is assured for it will give them a ready answer to the con- 
stant, if unspoken, speculation, “What's next?” 


Why not give several of your associates a gift subscription to 
Business Week this year? You know its value. How it saves 
priceless time and energy ... by giving you all the important 
and significant business news in one weekly package, quickly, 
accurately, and completely. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES ... We have just 
established a special Christmas rate of three yearly subscriptions 
for $10.00. Since the regular rate is $5.00 the year, you can save 
five dollars and send Business Week for a whole year to three of 
your business associates by taking advantage of our Christmas 
gift rate. If you wish, you may include your own renewal as one 
of these. It will be extended from the expiration of your present 
subscription. 


BUSINESS WEEK—THE EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS PAPER... 
There is one condition attached to this gift offer. Because Business 
Week's circulation is confined to business executives, we must 
ask you to include only those men who hold executive positions. 
We are sorry that space will not permit us to print the titles of 
all business executives for whom Business Week is edited. The 
titles of some of your friends may not be listed on the attached 
gift blank. If such is the case, we will be glad to have you 
include their subscriptions if you will indicate their official titles 
next to their names. 


Simply fill in the names and addresses of your executive-friends 
on the adjacent order blank, place in envelope and return it to us. 
If you do it now we will be able to advise you if any of your 
friends are already subscribers. Statement will be sent to you, 
after January Ist. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGi MENT 
—— 
BUSINESS 4 
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You are paying for 


PLANNED 
WASHROOMS 


OORLY ARRANGED and 

equipped washrooms cause 
loitering and delay—eat up over- 
head. You pay your people for 
such time wasted, as well as for 
the time they work. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service can help you plan wash- 
rooms to Cut Costs in terms of time 
saved and increased good will. It 
will indicate how washrooms can 
be made a constructive feature of 
practical industrial relations. 


FREE! “Scott Washroom Advisory Service” 
Booklet. We suggest you send for this in- 
teresting booklet of efficiency and cost- 
reducing facts already used to put thousands 
of plant and office washrooms on a more 
satisfactory, economical basis. 


How to relieve congestion . . . how to 
cut hidden washroom overhead . . . how 
planned washrooms actually create good 
will—these are some of the problems of 
washroom management considered in this 


booklet. 


‘opr., 1939, Seott Paper Co. 


through their sixth 
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Trying for a Solution 


In Detroit this week negotiations be- 
tween Chrysler and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (C1.0.) continued 
week. Shown 
here are Nicholas Kelley, Chrysler 
attorney; Herman L. Weckler, Chrys- 
ler vice-president in charge of opera- 


tions; James F. Dewey, federal 
conciliator; Arthur E. Raab, 
gan Labor Mediation Board; }}. J. 
Thomas, U.A.W.-C.1.0. president: 
Maurice Sugar, the union’s attorney; 
Richard Frankensteen, Chrysle; 
gional director for the union. 


“Little Steel” and later suffered a severe 


| loss of public favor because it was gen- 


erally blamed for the riotous steel strike. 
But the recent Circuit Court decision 


_ which held Republic Steel responsible 
| for inciting the strike 


(so far as it 
affected Republic) by unfair labor prac- 
tices has boosted union morale, and 
public esteem again will be sought with 
“See, we told you so” appeals. To make 
this month even more notable on the 
union’s calendar, its old foe, Daniel 
Shields, was defeated in the election 
for mayor of Johnstown, Pa., and an 
S.W.0.C.-backed ticket took the public 
jobs in and around the steel towns of 
Cambria County. 


Sen. Norris Fed Up 


Sen. Norris of Nebraska, like a lot of 
other folks, is fed up with the A.F.L.- 
C.L.O. scrap. Speaking out last week 
in a public interview, he rapped both 
sides heartily, voiced what is undoubted- 
ly a prevalent Congressional view when 
he declared that “Congress ought to go 
ahead and act on the proposed Wagner 
Act amendments without regard to 
either labor faction.” Politics being what 
it is, however, and 1940 being just 
around the corner, Congress isn’t ex- 
pected to move with any great celerity. 
In the meantime, President Lewis of 
C.L.0. and President Green of A-F.L. 
again have been asked by the President 
to make up, but there was no sign at 
midweek that they were listening very 


carefully. 


Red Caps Want Pay 


_ Tue Broruernoop of Red Caps is suing 


New York Central, Pennsylvania, Chi- 


cago & North Western, Chicago Western 
Indiana, and Illinois Central railroads 
in a Chicago court action, for back pay 
under the wage-hour law. Usually, say 
the red caps, they tote baggage for tips 
alone; sometimes they get a small wage 
which doesn’t reach the 30¢-an-hour 
figure set by the federal law. The rail- 
roads contend that the job is principally 
a private service, and that tips add up 
to a respectable wage and should be 
counted in. 


Job Totals Rise 


SepremsBer showed a further drop in un- 
employment in the United States, says 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its monthly roundup. The re- 
duction for the month was 7%, and since 
last February the jobless army has been 
reduced by 18%. Employment now 
stands at 45,943,000—not far off the 
1929 average of 47,885,000. The rest of 
the story gathered by the board, how- 
ever, is sufficiently drab to keep readers 
from singing hosannas: Unemployment 
in this country still rises to the fat figure 
of 8,798,000. 


Shoe Wage Bonus 


APPROXIMATELY 130,000 employees in 50 
factories of International Shoe Co. will 
share a $600,000 bonus on Nov. 27, the 
company’s secretary, C. E. Brueckmann, 
has announced in St. Louis. Each worker 
is to get a week’s extra pay, with a $50 
maximum. Salesmen, officers, directors, 
and other executives do not share in t/e 
pool, but the company has voted an extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share on common stock, 
which makes a total of $1.75 paid during 
the vear. 
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PRODUCTS -« 


PLANT 


PROCESSES 


New Step in Plastics 


Carterite started in paper- 
making, now used for trays, may 
go into auto trunk. 


THE that Dispersion Prod- 
uets, Inc., of Needham Heights, Mass., is 
getting into production on Carterite 
plastic cafeteria trays, lies the story of a 
plastic process which started out to be an 
ancillary of paper making, is now being 
applied to molded articles as diverse as 
plastic printing plates and dipping forms 
for rubber goods, and may wind up by 
solving the problem of large-area plastics 
for automobiles. 

Development of Carterite goes back 
over ten years to the day when W. W. 
Carter, an experienced paper maker, be- 
gan to look for a way of introducing syn- 
thetic resins of the phenolic type directly 
to the raw paper “furnish,” or pulp stock, 
from which the familiar paper sheets are 
made. If that could be done, he thought, 
without filling up the screens and gum- 
ming up the felts of paper machines, he 
might produce a tough waterproof paper 
which would compete pretty handily for 
business in fine catalog cover stocks and 
might even edge in on laminated sheet 
plastics, many of which use thin layers of 
paper in their make-up. 


Gel-Coated Resin Used 


Upshot was that Mr. Carter evolved 
and patented a method of coating tiny 
particles of phenolic resin with a viscose 
gel, thus protecting a paper machine from 
gumming up. The gel-coated resin can be 
thoroughly mixed with paper furnish in 
any desired amount of resin up to 70%. 
When paper made from the treated fur- 
nish goes under supplementary heat and 
pressure, the resin may be said to burst 
forth from its viscose coating, taking a 
permanent “set” and becoming an inte- 
gral part of the paper. Practically any 
kind of paper stock can be used: kraft, 
sulphite, rag, asbestos, or other, all de- 
pending on what final characteristics are 
desired—strength, fire resistance, water- 
proofness, electrical insulation. 

Paper makers were not interested; but 
a Mr. R. C. Dickey was. He foresaw 
other applications, particularly in the 
field of molded plastics. He formed Dis- 
persion Products, Inc., gathered together 
a small group of young chemists and en- 
gineers, and negotiated an exclusive li- 
cense for Mr. Carter’s process. Molded 
plastics made out of the resin-furnish 
were given the generic name, Carterite. 
‘The young engineers thought that if they 
pre-molded comparatively large pieces, 
| ke round bar trays, to rough approxima- 


tions of the final forms, using a long-fiber 
kraft paper furnish with a high percent- 
age of phenolic resin, they might solve 
certain problems encountered on former 
plastic trays, such as breaks at the line 
where the tray edge turns up and fraying- 
out after long use. Final molding under 
the customary heat and pressure would 
not then cause fractures. They pre- 
molded and final-molded, adding a shiny 
resin finish. The resultant Carterite bar 
trays stood up so well in hard service 
that the new cafeteria tray project be- 
came the logical next step. 

As Mr. Dickey puts it, “It is where 
shaped contours are desired that the Car- 
ter process shows to best advantage . . . 
Since they are pre-formed into the shape 
in which they are to be finally pressed, 
there is no draw or tear. .. . This method 
of making shaped articles is not in com- 
petition with molding compound. Articles 
that give satisfactory service when made 
out of molding compound can be made 
more cheaply that way.” 

Right along with the tray development 
went research on Carterite dipping forms 
for latex rubber goods like toy balloons, 
the result being that many of those 


without compression 


Tri-Guard guides slide 
on three rods which act 
as a “sway-check” and 
keep contents of drawer 
in an upright position 


v-cuT POCKET 


TR) GuaRD 
) 


A shaped fil- 
ing pocket is cre- 
ated by a touch of 
the fingers and 
makes it easy to 
file or find. 


INCREASE OFFICE 


illustrated filing chart. 


THIS NEW KIND OF FILING CABINET 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate filing and 
finding with the outstanding filing development in years. . . the Tri- 
Guard principle. It saves time, work and money .. . greatly increases 
office efficiency and makes working conditions more pleasant. 


Modernize your office . . . it pays. Ask our local dealer to demon- 
strate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard filing plan without cost or 
obligation . . . or write direct to us for more information and free, 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 
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“Mickey Mouse” balloons with the big 
ears are now being produced on such 
forms. Development of Carterite print- 
ing plates to replace metal “stereos” on 
long runs became another project, and 
one of the larger New York printers is 


using them on a new book. If they print 
as well and last as long as preliminary 
tests indicate, the printer says he is going 
to extend their use if only because of 
their lightness in handling and storage. 


Refrigerator Door Liners, Too 


At the moment, the young chemists 
and engineers are working on two brand 
new applications of Carterite: one the 
molding of big, one-piece refrigerator door 
liners which, until the last year or so, 
were made mainly of enameled steel and 
more recently have been formed with 
some difficulty from large flat sheets of 
laminated plastic; the other, the molding 
of a “trunk” cover for the rear end of a 
certain unnamed passenger automobile. 
If the Carterite molded liners work out 
as hoped, rough pre-molded liners will be 
shipped to a prominent refrigerator man- 
ufacturer for final heating and pressing in 
his plant. If the automotive project lives 
up to its initial promise, the anonymous 
automobile manufacturer will probably 
take a sub-license and manufacture Car- 
terite trunk covers complete, meanwhile 
experimenting with applications of the 
versatile plastic to fenders and door pan- 
els, if not to complete plastic bodies. 
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QUIET YOUR OFFICE 
WITH A CORK CEILING 


Awa office is a pleasant place to 
work. There is less fatigue, greater 
efficiency, and fewer costly mistakes— 
when a sound-absorbing ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic is installed. This 
modern acoustical material soaks up 
sound the way a sponge soaks up water. 
It is decorative—comes in several at- 
tractive pastel shades—and has excep- 
tional light-reflecting and insulating 
qualities. Why not noise-control your 
office and see what a saving there is? 
For complete information, send for free 
illustrated booklet, “Tune 

Out Noise.”” Write Armstrong 

Cork Company, 1236 State 

St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 
CORKOUSTIC 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Industrial Tractor 

Desienep for low-cost hauling indoors 
and out, the new Allis-Chalmers Indus- 
trial Tractor (Model “IB”) weighs 2,140 


a neutral wax, Kenneth Wade a 
Nods Noise Mufflers which may |» 
in the ears comfortably, day or 
Prop-Pillo Co., 15 W. 28th St. 
York, makes them especially for 
sleep in noisy neighborhoods, 


Portable Bench Grinder 


Wirth over-act dimensions of 
10} x 64 x 64 in., and a weight o! 


Mathes MANY Different 
Kinds of EXACT COPIES 


Frequently the quick. er- 
tor-proof copying of just one 
kind of job makes Electro-Copylst pay for itself 
But savings like this always point to scores of 
other jobs—in almost every department of a 
business——that Electro-Copyist can do better, at 
Ives cost. It soon becomes the BIGGEST PROFIT 
MAKER of all office equipment. 


NO EXPERIENCE WEEDED TO OPERATE 


HUNTER Electro COPYIST! 


Anvene can use the HUNTER ELECTRO- 
COPYIST with a few minutes instruction! No lens, 
no dark room. With a simple flick of the switch 
and simple processing—-in just 68 seconds——-you 
get perfect tacsimile copies’ This revolutionary 
machine will do jobs that other copying methods 
can't handle 


The HU eR ELECTRO-COPYIST is available 

n 2 portable sizes. and in 3 

aes stationary models. Get full 
information mn the HUNTER 
ELECTRO.COPYIST now! 
You'll be amazed at how much 
money and time it will sere you! 


ter complete HUNTER Electro COPYIST, Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Ib. and produces 13.5 hp. at the drawbar. 
Its maker, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, surrounds the engine and radi- 
ator with a structural steel frame, useful 
alike for pushing loads, or for mounting 
snowplows, brooms, compressors, and 
highway mowers. 


Home Elevator 

By REDESIGNING somewhat the lifting 
mechanism of an industrial lift truck, 
and adding a passenger elevator cage, 
Service Caster & Truck Co., Albion, 
Mich., produces its new Homelevator. 
Powered with a 4-hp. motor, the compact 
unit may be moved quickly into a home’s 
stair well, or installed in an elevator 
shaft. Standard model lifts two passen- 
gers to a height of 94 ft. Special models 
will be built for greater heights between 

floors. Special cages will accommodate a 
wheel chair, its occupant, and a nurse. 


Portable Drink Bubbler 


Four GALvons of drinking water will re- 
main cool all-day in the heavily insulated 
Dobbins Portable Drinking Fountain. 
Dobbins Mfg. Co., North St. Paul, Minn., 


than 9 Ib., the new Speedway Portahle 
Bench Grinder of Speedway Mfg. ( 
Cicero, Ill., can be carried easily to 
work in plant or home. It swings 

43 x 3-in. grinding wheels. 


Auto Wheel Dolly 


ONE OF THE TOUGH automotive service 
jobs was the removal and application of 
the heavy wheel assemblies on lary 
trucks and buses, until Electric Servic: 
Supplies Co., 17th & Cambria Sts., Phila- 


builds it with an Enduro stainless steel 
water container and a sanitary “bubbler” 
for jobs where pure water is a problem. 


Noise Mufflers 

By rmrpreenatinc the ends of small 
pieces of lightweight Goodyear Airfoam 
(latex) rubber with small quantities of 


delphia, brought out the Peerless Auto 
Wheel Dolly. It not only removes ani 
replaces wheels, but furnishes transpor- 
tation to and from the repair bench. 


Electric Lamp Changer 


Just AS ITS NAME implies, the new Suc- 
tion Cup Lamp Changer consists of 
rubber vacuum cup tasented on the end 
of a pole and so designed that it wil! 
screw and unscrew standard bulbs in 
practically any size from 6 to 500 watts 
at any height up to 20 ft. Suction Cup 
Lamp Changer Co., 826 Delaware St.. 
Scranton, Pa., makes it. 


Multiplied Switch Life 

Tue wire of Durakool Mercury Switches 
has been multiplied recently by the 
adoption of two reducing agents instead 
of one to eliminate the oxidation of mer- 
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PD. akool, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., now | 
standard line of switches in a 


oa capacities up to 200 amperes, 
gusrantees them for three years 
Larger »acities on special order. 
Streamlined Motor 
Newesr propuct of Howell Electric 
Motors Howell, Mich.. is the Type K 


Streamlined Motor, 4 to 100 hp., poly- | 


phase and single phase. Cooling fan is 
Juminum: streamlined housing is steel 
The new design is also available without 
feet for direct machine application. 


PRODUCTION ANGLES 


Preservative for Latex 
Berore Liquip LATEX rubber is shipped 
from the tropics, much of it is protected 
against bacterial deterioration by adding 

of ammonia gas. Tests now indicate 
that only ,\,°% of ammonia is needed if 
added of Santobrite, a 
hemical development of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Important point 
is that the new material is a solid, avail- 
able in briquettes or powder, and there- 
fore easy to ship. Ammonia gas is trans- 
ported in steel cylinders, the return of 
which becomes a major problem under 
war conditions. 


there is 


Refrigerated Dam 


lr WILL BE RECALLED how a “slide,” 
which developed during the foundation 
work on the Grand Coulee Dam, was | 
conquered by freezing the moist earth 
with refrigerating equipment furnished | 
by the Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. Less 
spectacular perhaps, but possibly more 
important to general concrete work, is 
he use of Frick equipment for precool- 
ng the water used in 
the big Possum Kingdom Dam ani] 
Mineral Wells, Tex. Water chilled to a | 
Tew degrees above freezing enabled the 
pouring 


the concrete of 


contractors to do continuous 


right through last summer's heat, when 


water temperatures, and conse- 
t high “setting” temperatures, 


ld almost certainly have caused 
the Portland 


{ ent Association, Chicago, is studv- 


ness in concrete. 


Ine results. 
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SILENT AS A SHADOW tne new 


1940 cars are already traveling the 
highways of America. An exciting 


parade of mechanical smartness... 


marvels of mechanical smoothness 
... with gears, shafts, and wheels 


under their graceful bodies turning 


year after year serving the auto- 
motive industry with the same 
efficient operating advantages they 
also bring to the many builders 
and users of agricultural, industrial 
and railroad equipment. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors 


Sales Corporation, 


silently,accurately,effort- 
lessly on Hyatt Quiet 
Roller Bearings. Long- 


lived, carefree bearings 


Harrison, New Jersey; 


Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 


burgh, San Francisco. 


Roller 
Bearings 
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MONEY AND THE MARKET 


FINANCE 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 


Flighty Pound Worries Traders 


Despite France and England’s $7,000,000,000 
in gold and liquid American investments, Britain’s cur- 
rency shows marked vulnerability. 


Markets in THE Unirep Srares this 
week remained largely indifferent to ex- 
cellent domestic business. Traders talked 
more of peace or the possible spread of 
war, of the prospect for war orders, of 
the unpredictable market for the British 
pound, of increasing dislocation in the 
normal sources for raw materials. 

One of the most tangible conclusions 
affected the bonds of neutral nations. 
When by midweek it once more seemed 
unlikely that the neutrality of Belgium 
and the Netherlands might be violated, 
the bonds of these and other small na- 
tions moved upward on world markets. 

Similarly, the British pound had a 
burst of strength after last week’s sink- 
ing spell. The rally appeared due largely 
to the situation with regard to Holland 
and Belgium. If these countries are not 
to be invaded, then traders reason the 
passive war may continue throughout 
the winter. If the passive war continues, 
the strain on the finances of Britain and 
France will be minimized. 

Nevertheless, the long-range outlook 
for the venerable pound sterling was the 
cause for widespread worry. Nor have 
the erratic movements of the last three 


months been conducive to removal of 
misgivings. It has been demonstrated 
that the pegged price in relation to the 
dollar, just above $4 for the pound, is 
far from a stable price. Early in the 
war, the pound dropped to around $3.70; 
last week it touched a low of about $3.75 
in a sharp dip. 

Gyrations of this sort upset many 
markets. They caused the Japanese to 
unhitch the yen from the pound a fort- 
night ago and tie to the dollar. And 
they harbor almost limitless possibilities 
of financial import. 


Both Helped and Hurt 


When the world price of the pound 
slips, it makes purchase of British goods 
cheaper for other nations. This should 
aid British exports. But how much can 
Great Britain sell abroad, considering 
the extent to which the industrial es- 
tablishment is occupied with war 
business? 

Viewed another way, a low-priced 
pound discourages purchases by British 
importers because it makes foreign goods 
dear. That would be an effective way of 
building a barrier against luxury pur- 
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chases by British subjects. Y; 
ilarly handicaps the government 
ing essential war materials a! 
cepting with gold or accumul, 
ances of foreign exchange. 

And another thing. England ha 
the prices of many vital raw » 
Metals, for example, bring less 
don than on the world marke 
Empire, therefore, is the main 
of such materials on a patriot): 
And the lower the pound is al! 
slip, the less outsiders will feel |i), 
ing copper or lead or tin to Lon: 
less the pegged prices are raised 


Government Extends Its Conirol 


Of course, the Ministry of Supp!. pre. 
sumably will remove restrictions i! 
are shortages of important comme 
Until now, however, it has gotten | 
has not needed to interfere with r 
It has taken over all of South Africa's 
wool and copper output, Canada’s metal 
production (and there’s a deal brewing 
for Canada’s wheat), the African (old 
Coast’s cocoa, and Australia’s woo! and 
wheat. Britain and France together |iave 
some $5,000,000,000 of gold. They have 
investments totaling $2,000,000,000 jn 
the United States which can quickly be 
converted into dollars. And they have 
an additional billion of American invest- 
ments which can be realized upon a |it- 
tle more slowly. Yet the world markets 
show little faith in the pound. 

Leaving the rubber market free has 
been important to the United States 
Consumption of the commodity in this 
country last month jumped to an all- 
time high of 55,764 tons. Warehouse 
stocks were cut to 133,183 tons. The 
trade would be in a panic for fear of 
shortage but for the fact that rubber 
afloat to this country now totals an al- 
most unprecedented 100,500 tons. 
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BONDS DAY BY DAY 
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FINANCIAL ANGLES 


Paying Off the RFC 


Six years AGo next month, the Middle 
West's largest bank, the Continental 
Illinois National of Chicago, added $50,- 
00.000 to capital assets by sale of pre- 
ferred stock in that amount to the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. The bank’s 
common stock was cut from $75,000,000 
to $25,000,000 by reduction from $100 
to $334 in par value. When the contract 
was signed, the bank relinquished cer- 
tain powers over choice and remunera- 
tion of personnel. Came time when a new 
chairman was to be chosen, and it’s 
pretty well established that the RFC 
said, “You’re naming Walter J. Cum- 
mings of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp.” Later the bank got a new contract 
with the RFC, and over the succeeding 
three years it paid off three blocks of 
the preferred stock totaling $25,000,000. 
As this stock was retired, common-stock 
holders got new common shares of simi- 
lar par value so that the common is 
back up to $50,000,000. Now the bank’s 
directors have voted to pay off the re- 
maining $25,000,000 of RFC-held pre- 
ferred on Dec. 1. This time there will be 
no common stock dividend, but entire 
control of the bank will be returned to 
owners of its $50,000,000 capital stock 


issue. 


Empire Builder 


Ovt OF THE WESTWARD push of the na- 
tion’s railroads came many great names, 
among them James J. Hill, Edward 
Henry Harriman, and Arthur Curtiss 
James. And the last of these “empire 
builders” to take any active part in the 
management of a western road was Mr. 
James. He became the largest individual 
stockholder in the Western Pacific in 
1926 (he has long been known as the 
largest investor in securities of the coun- 
try’s railroads) and has served as the 
road’s chairman for many years. Now, 
however, he has announced his resigna- 
tion to take effect on Dec. 31. With his 
retirement, the last empire builder bows 
out. 


Protecting the Customer 

Prorte who do business with New York 
Stock Exchange members hereafter are 
to have access to a good deal more in- 
formation on their brokers. The Big 
Board this week reaffirmed the right of 
the customer to his broker’s financial 
statement on request, and ruled not only 
that the statement must be no more than 
four months old but that it also must be 
ne which fairly represents, in the firm’s 
inion, the member’s true condition. 
‘ach time the customer gets his monthly 
statement as to how his account stands, 
© must be reminded that a new monthly 
‘atement of the broker is open to his in- 
‘pection. Within 35 days after the 


How 
your business 
may save by 


BORROWING 


Every business man knows that savings made are profits earned. 
But not every business man realizes that savings can sometimes be 
made by borrowing. 


Saving by a cash discount 


A buyer of merchandise can often make a saving by borrowing 
at this Bank to pay cash and take advantage of the cash discount. 
Also, this helps maintain his credit record for cash payments. 


Saving through a term loan 


Under certain circumstances a saving in interest can be made by 
the use of a term loan to refund a note or bond issue or to redeem 
a preferred stock issue. The serial maturities of this type of loan 
provide for convenient retirement. 


Saving on materials 

In a rising market, the forward purchase of raw materials or sin- 
ished goods may be economical. A Bank loan will help to realize 
these savings. 
Saving on equipment 

A manufacturer may find that his production cost is too high. To 
effect a saving he buys more efficient machines through bank credit. 
Saving by repairing 

Neglected buildings will soon deteriorate and decline in value. 


Repairs, undertaken with the aid of a Modernization Loan, might 
mean a saving and prevent future loss. 


* * * 


It is possible that your business has opportunities for savings such 
as these. Why not write or call us about your problems? 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
The Bank of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


Chartered 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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a I've got a swell job now | 
they have group insurance 


xk 
GROUP INSURANCE 
MAKES HAPPIER WORKERS 


With no obligation, salaried experts 
of the Aetna Group Division will 
gladly explain all forms of employee 
insurance and how they can be fitted 
to your requirements. 


Aetna group insurance is 
available forall coverages: 
Life—Pensions—Sickness 
— Accident—Hospitali- 
zation. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford ae... 


audited annual statement of the mem- 
ber is prepared, this must either be sent 
to the customer or the customer must be 
notified that it is available for his in- 
spection. And these rulings in no way 
preclude a member from sending out to 
customers his condition statement at any 
time so long as he believes the statement 
represents the true position of the firm 
at that time. 


Prices by Short Wave 


VIA sHORT WAVE radio, quotations on 
American securities and commodities 


Atlas Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 
NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation payable December 
4, 1939, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business No- 
vember 17, 1939 a 


Dividend No. 13 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NorTice 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending November 30, 1939, 
has been declared on the 6% Pre- 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable December 1, 1939 to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 17, 1939. 
Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 


November 9, 1939. 


ADVISORY SERVICE 
on FORMS and 
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now are being broadcast four tir, 
to South America, New Zealan 
tralia and the Orient. The broa 
over General Electric’s station 
located on the San Francisco f, 
Treasure Island, and the informa: 
prices is supplied by E. A. Pierc 
Broadcasts consist of a selected 
New York Stock Exchange an! 
York Curb prices, the Dow-Jone. 
price averages, sales volume in 
and commodity quotations. In ¢! 
afternoon, there is a report in Spa: 
closing coffee quotations for Mexic:, 
tral America, and South America 


Corn a’Plenty, and to Spare 


Ir appears now that the United S!.‘¢s 
produced in 1939 the third largest «ry 
crop in a decade. The government's \ 

1 estimate is 2,591,000,000 bu., a gain of 
almost 59,000,000 bu. over the 
a month earlier and nearly 50,000. 
bu. above the 1938 harvest. Moreover, 
the carryover of old crop corn Oct. 1 yas 
a staggering 560,000,000 bu. compared 
with 352,000,000 bu. at the start of the 
1938-39 corn year. This country seems 
to have consumed and exported around 
2,335,000,000 bu. of corn from Oct. 1, 
1938, to Sept. 30, 1939. If it does no 
better in the 1939-40 season, the accumu- 
lated old-crop corn next Oct. 1 will top 
800,000,000 bu. It is probable, however, 
that the Jan. 1 livestock count will show 
a further increase in the country’s cattle 
and hog population, and that will tend 
to boost corn consumption. Moreover, 
talk in Washington indicates that farmers 
will be asked in 1940 to cut corn acreage 
some 10% from this year’s level. In the 
meantime, loans at a base rate of some 
57¢ a bu. will help a good deal in carry- 
ing surplus corn from 1939’s bumper 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


harvest. 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE... 


A telephone call, letter or wire will bring an Egry Business 
Form Specialist to your office to show you how your own 
form writing can be simplified, made more efficient, to give 
you all the facts of every transaction quickly, easily, accu- 
rately. They have helped thousands with their business 
systems and forms problems, and can help you — without 
one penny of cost! Your name on a post card will bring this 
factory trained specialist without delay. What's your name? 


READ WHAT 
EGRY USERS SAY 


one-third 
the billing time. 
*Egry User... 
Angeles. 
... enabled us to con- 
solidate three oper- 
ations, saving 50% in 
time. *Egry User... 
Georgia. 
.. indispensable 
to us in simplify- 
ing our bookkeep- 
ing system. ‘*Egry 
ser . . . Ohio. 
*Name on request. 


The EGRY REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Two Insurance Law Tests 


TutnGs are getting hotter by the minute 
in the Illinois insurance field. When Ern- 
est Palmer, Illinois state director, ordered 
a flat 10% cut in residential fire insur- 
ance rates (BW—Oct14’39,p56) , agents 
wendered whose hide the cut would come 
out of. When he ordered a cut on brokers’ 
and agents’ commissions on automobile 
fire, theft, and collision (BW—Oct28'39, 
p51), there was further indication of the 
director’s intention to cut costs of ac- 
quisition (the amount it costs an insur- 
ance company to get business onto its 
books). And there long has been a ques- 
tion as to just how far a state director 
is empowered to go in regulating premi- 
ums and commissions. So it was no sur- 
prise when two suits were launched 
against Mr. Palmer late last week. One 
was brought by American Automobile of 
St. Louis and the other by the Insurance 
Brokers Association, and both ask the 
courts to pass upon the insurance direc- 
tor’s right to slash brokers’ commissions 
on the automobile business from 25‘ 
. to 15%, and agents’ from 35% to 25%. 


Egry Continuous Business Forms are designed to your individual 
requirements, to record business trans- 
actions quickly, accurately, econom- 
ically. Available in all sizes with as 
many copies, colors of paper and ink 
as are needed; with or without inter- 
leaved one-time carbons; in offset or 
letterpress printing. Use Egry forms 
and enjoy their many profitable 
advantages. Egry specialists are 
ready to demonstrate Egry Business 
Systems and Egry Prestige-Build- 
ing Forms in your own office at 
your convenience. Literature on 
request. Address Dept. B. W. 1118. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 


Moscow (Cable) —The Soviet Union is 
aking spectacular efforts to shift its 
ain sources of fuel supply from vulner- 
le points along its southern and western 
orders to newly discovered fuel fields in 


the interior. 
\t the same time, despite the tremend- 
; importance of coal and oil in either 
yeace or war, there is important evidence 
even in Moscow that the Soviet Union's 
fuel problem is serious. Even in the Red 
nital, Soviet authorities are rationing 
casoline because demands of the vast 
ar machine are expanding so rapidly 
d because industrial consumption is 
waring. And in many of the great indus- 
al centers which are being pushed to 
eet the mounting demands of each suc- 
essive Five-Year Plan, there is an ac- 
knowledged shortage of coal. 
The problem is attracting attention 
re because of world interest in Russia’s 
‘ility to supply Germany with surplus 
raw materials than because there is any 
evidence that the Soviet Union is falling 
ehind seriously in its plans of industrial 
xypansion. Also, because of the apparent 
fear in Moscow that the Soviet may be 
threatened by attack through southeast- 
em Europe and the Black Sea region. 


1 “Second Baku” Under Way 


Heart of the Soviet oil industry now is 
sin the narrow strip of mountainous ter- 
ritory between the Black and the Caspian 
seas. Baku is the oil capital. From this 
region comes 75°% of Russia’s entire oil 
output. 

In the last two years, plans have been 
completed and werk commenced on the 
exploitation of a vast new field between 
the Volga river and the Ural mountains, 
far from potentially dangerous frontiers. 
In this new “second Baku” field, Rus- 
sians claim there is 32% of the country’s 
potential reserves, compared with only 
“0 in the rich Baku field. 

Ufa is the thriving capital of the new 
il empire, and one large pipeline already 
ries oil to its refineries from the oil 
elds less than 100 miles away. Produc- 
tion last year ran to 1,000,000 tons. Ad- 
ditional refineries are under construction 
now, and American engineers are in Ufa 
how supervising the installation of 
modern American cracking equipment. 


Fuel Supply Worrying Russians 


Problem has vital bearing on ability to aid 
Germany. New oil and coal fields in interior being 
developed to make Soviets less vulnerable. 


Latest word from Soviet headquarters 
in Poland indicates that the Russians 
are making rapid progress in putting the 
captured oil fields into full production 
again after the war during which they 
were sabotaged by the retreating Poles. 
It will take some time for production to 
be brought back to the 1,000,000-tons-a- 
year level which the Poles had reached 
before the war, but even during the re- 
construction period, half of the oil will 
be sold to the Germans in return for Ger- 
man technical aid and __ finished 
machinery. 

The Soviets have already developed 
one great Siberian coal field to reduce 
their dependence on the rich but vulner- 
able Don basin field in the Ukraine, but 
new exploitation efforts are now being 
concentrated on the Dombarovsky dis- 
trict in the Urals where reserves are esti- 
mated at 7,500,000,000 tons, and where 
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production in 1942 is expected to reach 
24,000,000 tons. This would mean that 
Russia, by that time, would be securing 
about one-tenth of its production from 
this great new industrial 
Urals. To reach this goal it will be neces- 
sary to open 128 new mines which so far 


zone in the 


are only surveyed. 

During the last three years Ural coal 
production increased barely 15°. As a 
result, it has been necessary to import 
nearly half of the fuel requirements from 
far away sources over railroads already 
overtaxed. 


Parleys Still On in Berlin 


These are the shortcomings of the 
Soviet fuel supply which cause observers 
in Moscow to wonder how much Russia 
is going to be able and willing to aid 
Germany when their own plans are so 
far from accomplishment. 

In Berlin, the Soviet banner still flies 
over the swank Adlon Hotel where Mos- 
cow’s delegation of experts is staying 
while it tries to work out with the Ger- 
mans some deal whereby Germany can 
quickly supply Russia with badly-needed 
machinery for various industries in return 
for oil and cotton and grain. But in the 
four weeks that the negotiations have 
been under way, the only deal concluded 
has been for the shipment of a million 
tons of Russian feed grains to the Reich. 
Presumably, the Germans are paying for 
this with the technical assistants they 
have already sent to Moscow and the 
small quantities of special machinery al- 
ready shipped to Russia. 


Roman Railroad 


|, 


In Rome, a modern railroad ter- 
minal, equipped to handle 250,000 
people, is being erected on the site of 
the present station, without disturb- 
ing traffic schedules. The new station 


European 
will have four stories above ground, 
three below, and its assorted facilities 
will even extend to a church. It will 
be ready for use when Rome opens 
its Universal Exposition in 1942. 
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REGULATIONS 


WAR ORDERS + 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Canada’s Buying Program Ready 


British Supply Board orders will overflow into 
United States soon. Trade between Dominion and Eng- 
land narrowing down to transactions by governments. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —The 
British and Canadian governments are 
beginning to place large orders for war 
supplies in Canada this week, and the 
business is about ready to overflow into 
the United States. 

First orders placed in Canada are for 
shells and ammunition, and for small 
defense Canada’s half dozen 
well equipped shipyards are already get- 
ting busy on the new orders, and another 
30 yards which have been idle since last 
year are being prepared for action. 

United States manufacturers, with 
nearly 2,000 branch plants or agencies in 
the Dominion, flocked to Ottawa all week 
for information concerning the needs of 
the coordinated British and Canadian 
buying mission. After two months of in- 
tensive planning, the mission knows now 
what it needs, how many orders can be 
filled in Canada and where, and what 
business must be placed in the United 
States. 

Arthur B. Purvis, $l-a-year man from 
the Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, 
is preparing to set up his office as direc- 
tor-general of the British Supply Board 
in the United States. He will buy for 
both governments, and will be located 
at 25 Broadway, New York. 


Anti-Sub Vessels Wanted 


In both Ottawa and New York a good 
deal of secrecy surrounds the orders 
which are contemplated or have been 
placed. The British imply that they will 
rely mainly on airplane engines from 
Britain, though some will be purchased 
in the United States. The fuselages will 
be built in Canada. And there will be big 
orders for anti-aircraft guns, shells, and 
at least two types of anti-submarine ves- 
sels. One type of anti-submarine craft is 
a 90-foot boat carrying guns and depth 
charges and known in Britain as a “whale 
catcher.” The other is a shallow-draft 
motor boat with torpedo tubes. 

Canada is placing its business on the 
basis of plans sketched in advance when 
it set up its industrial mobilization plan 
(BW—Oct21'39,p55). More than 1,600 
Canadian manufacturers have been sur- 
veyed by the Dominion’s National De- 
fense Department, and the products they 
are capable of manufacturing in time of 


vessels, 


Wide World 
Arthur B. Purvis, director general of 
the British Supply Board, which will 
supervise all British and Canadian 
purchases in the United States. 


war, and the exact capacity, are known. 
Almost half of these firms are in Ontario, 
but important plants are scattered from 
Vancouver to Halifax and many will re- 
ceive important government orders dur- 
ing the next few months. No branch pro- 
curement offices have been set up by the 
National Defense Department. Business 
is all channelled through the headquar- 
ters office of the War Supply Board in 
Ottawa, the head of which is Wallace 
Campbell, president of Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada. 

The Canadian government is steadily 
tightening its grip on business in the 
Dominion, under pressure of London for 
complete control over all of the Empire's 
resources. The sale and price of sugar has 
been in the government's hands for sev- 
eral weeks. Distribution of coal and coke 
went on a rationing basis last week. 
Britain several weeks ago contracted for 
the bulk of Canada’s non-ferrous metal 
output. 

With granaries bulging with more 
wheat than the Dominion has ever before 
had on hand, Canadians are in London 
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negotiating for the sale of 
So far, the British have refus 
because they have been able : 
supplies more cheaply in Arg: 
Australia. It looks now as thou; 
would be compelled to tie up 
British government and _ take 
stocks of grain. 

Britain is openly taking cont 
major raw materials within tlh, 
with a view to orderly mark 
price control. No doubt, Londo: 
to use this weapon in barga 
materials which must be bough 
the Empire. Wool was one of 
commodities taken over. It was 
by tighter controls over rubber 
both of which were already on 
guarded cartel basis. This week « 
added, as far as Britain is able tv 
the world cocoa market with | 
African Gold Coast crop. 


Aiding British Credit-Buildin 


It is frankly admitted in Otta 
trade between Canada and Br 
rapidly narrowing down to trans 
between the two governments, st; 
like the British barter of tin and ; 
for Soviet lumber. This week, Ca) 
government authorities ruled that « 
on imports from Britain would 
lected on the basis of a $4.43 pow 
stead of the old rate of $4.86 which has 
prevailed for customs appraisal until nov 
This is equivalent to lowering the tariff 
on British imports into Canada, and 
will help London to build credits in th: 
Dominion to pay for a mass of mate. 
rials wanted from Canada’s growing 
arsenals. 

At the same time, Canadian authorities 
have agreed to give priority to war 
materials on all forms of transport. Ship- 
pers to Europe will henceforth need t 
apply to the Transport Control for space 
in the large convoy departures from the 
East Coast, or pay the higher costs of 
shipping on neutral vessels that are roam- 
ing the war zones for rush business which 
they are able to pick up even at pirate 
prices. 


Little Securities-Selling Now 


Rumors that Britain is planning large 
scale liquidation of its American securi- 
ties on the New York market during 
coming weeks are not substantiated ir 
Montreal. There has been 
British selling of stocks in both Montreal! 
and Toronto lately, but the volume has 
been small, probably less than in New 
York. 

Canadians don’t look for an important 
wave of British liquidation in the Dom- 
inion in the immediate future. British 
gold holdings in Canada amount to about 
600,000,000. Also, in the last few weeks, 
Canada has made available to London an 
exchange credit of $100,000,000 based on 
the repatriations of London-held Canadi- 
an stocks which took place during Sep- 
tember and early October. 
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Idle U. 8. ships couldn’t transfer to Panama registry; but Standard Oil tankers already had. 


The War—Neutrality—and Shipping 


SwITZERLAND, with no ocean port, has 
started to charter a merchant marine. 
Eight Greek freighters now fly the Swiss 
flag. In normal times, Italian, German, 
French, and British ships compete for 
Switzerland’s foreign trade, but the wary 
Swiss decided early in October that it 
was time to charter a merchant fleet as 
they did in the last war. 

The United States has taken an en- 
tirely different course. Three years ago, 
Congressmen and shippers argued elo- 
quently for a new merchant marine which 
would assure Americans of a means of 
maintaining their normal foreign trade 
during any crisis. Then the Neutrality 
Act ended all business in our most active 
trading territory—northern Europe. Op- 
erators of 180 American ships—employ- 
ing 8,000 or 9,000 seamen and with offices 
throughout Europe and the United States 
—were left to solve their own problem. 

Only six courses seemed to be open: 

(1) They could tie up their ships in 
\merican ports and, because their idle- 
ness was thrust on them by Congress, 
could ask Washington for financial relief 
from the burden of paying dock and 
maintenance charges. Only 


minimum 


skeleton crevs would be kept on the 
boats, but upkeep costs for the whoic 
130 vessels would amount to several mil- 
lion dollars a month. 

(2) They could probably find foreign 
buyers for many of these ships and in 
some cases would be glad to get rid of 
aging tonnage. But this was no real solu- 
tion to any shipper with hundreds of 
carefully cultivated clients on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The domestic need to 
keep normal peacetime exports flowing 
out of this country, especially to neutrals, 
preys on the minds of exporters and 
shippers, whether or not Congressmen 
and the public think of it. 


Vessels Could Be Sold Abroad 


(3) They could, in some cases, sell the 
ships to foreign interests and include in 
the contract the right to act as operators. 

(4) They could transfer registry of 
their ships to dummy corporations in 
Panama, but continue to operate them 
exactly as before the Neutrality Act. 

(5) They could lease foreign flag ships 
for European service and hope to lease 
their own American flag ships to lines 
outside the restricted zones. 


(6) They could shift some of them to 
unrestricted routes. 
The lay-up seems to be what Congress 


expected, but not the shippers 


Swift Adaptability 

Private lines, operating without a sub- 
sidy from the government, are free to 
transfer registry if permission is obtained 
from the Maritime The 
Standard Oil Co. is a striking example of 
the maneuverability of a private organi- 
zation in such a crisis. American tankers 
were registered under the flags of nine 
nations before the war, and more have 
recently been shifted to Panama registry. 

The flurry caused by the demand of 
the United States Lines to transfer its 
ships to Panama registry will put an end 
to that plan for a time, but insiders still 
believe it will be the solution most com- 
monly used. (The United States Lines 
were too much in the public eye and 
their request for transfer came too soon 
after passage of the Neutrality Act for 
politicians’ comfort.) Meanwhile, some of 
the older vessels may be sold abroad but 


Commission. 


in deals demanding operation from Amer- 
ican ports by their old owners. 


meanwhile, even the Swiss find cargoes. 


International 
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Acme International 
Bound for Bergen, only north European port for our ships; [as 
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At Home 


War Orders Both the United States 
government and foreign buying agen- 
cies were active in the war materials 
market this week. Subsidiary offices of 
England's Ministry of Supply were set 
up in New York and purchases in the 
American market will be “coordinated” 
with purchases from Canada. Moreover, 
the French and British will cooperate 
to prevent competition between them- 
selves, A large French commercial bank 
has created an agency in New York, 
and will act as a fiscal agent for the 
French government in its war-buying 
program. 

In a week characterized by pompous, 
stiff-necked, and secretive negotiations, 
one buying agency fumbled the ball. 
Members of the Uruguayan mission 
went 8,000 miles to San Francisco to 
purchase a second-hand ferryboat and 
were refused admission to the United 
States because their passports did not 
have the proper visas. 

Planes: “Several hundred” advanced 
training planes have been ordered, it is 
rumored, by the British for delivery in 
Canada. However, no new’ English 
order for planes has been confirmed 
since the embargo was lifted. Sweden 
has contracted for 80 planes with the 
Republic Aviation Corp. Informed 
Swedes make the point that Swedish 
buying is for Sweden's needs, not for 
re-sale transactions with Germany. 
Swedish purchases in September this 
year increased 140% over September, 
1938. 

Production capacity of American 
plane-manufacturers is estimated at 
15,000 planes a year by John H. Jouett, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, Four large 
builders—Douglas, Lockheed, Vultee, 
and North American—calculate that 
they themselves now have an annual 
production potential of 8,000 planes. 

Army Supplies: One French pur- 
chasing mission split an order for 200,- 
000 army blankets between two firms. 
Another bought 6,000 horses through 
the St. Louis Horse and Mule Commis- 
sion Co. 

Machine Tools: England increased 
the value of its United States machine 
tool purchases 359 in the first nine 
months of this year as compared with 
1938. A survey of Ohio machine tool 
manufacturers indicated that, while or- 
ders were down from the September 
record high level, the backlog of orders 
is still growing. Orders on the books 
are estimated to be large enough to in- 
sure large quantity production through 
the third quarter of next year. Some 
manufacturers are booked up for all of 
next year. 

Ships: The proposed sale of five 
trawlers to the French by the Portland 
(Me.) Trawling Co. has been approved 
by the Maritime Commission. 

Defense Preparations: As part of the 
Army-Navy preparedness program, an 
order was placed for 1,120,000 lb. of 
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tin, a strategic metal. The Connecticut 
Telephone & Electric Corp. believes its 
$526,365 order for 21,000 field telephones 
is the largest order of that type the 
War Department has placed since 1918. 


Shipping —-As another step in the gov- 
ernment’s program to accommodate 
American shipping to the war situation, 
the Maritime Commission accepted 
American Export Line’s bid of $304,000 
for four ships in the India service of 
American Pioneer Line. One stipulation 
in the deal is that American Export 
must contract for four new ships for 
that trade route. 

Meanwhile, shippers chartered foreign 
bottoms, demanded changes in registry 
for American boats in order to maintain 
Atlantic service in the combat area. 
United States Lines’ request to transfer 
eight of its fleet to the Panama flag 
aroused a public controversy and 
Roosevelt has intimated that the trans- 
fer would be contrary to the spirit of 
the Neutrality Law, that consequently 
he would not permit it. Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, which operates all but 
a few of its specially-built tankers 
without government subsidies, has been 
shifting tankers to Panama registry. 
Permission has been obtained to change 
the registry of 15 ships. The Maritime 
Commission stated that 88 ships were 
transferred to foreign registry between 
Oct. 25, 1938, and Oct. 25, 1939. In 
September this year, 19 were shifted 
and in October, 12 hoisted foreign flags. 

American Scantic Line intends to re- 
sume service to Norway with American 
boats—utilizing the port of Bergen, 
which was left just outside the combat 
zone under the President’s proclama- 
tion. Black Diamond Lines, which oper- 
ated eight American ships, has chartered 
Norwegian vessels for trade between 
Belgium, Holland, and American Ports. 

Flagship of the Royal Netherland 
Steamship Co., the Colombia, has been 
placed on the company’s New York- 
Caribbean run. 

England’s Athenia, Regent Tiger, 
Rudyard Kipling, and 53 other ships 
(a total of 257,398 tons) were on the 
bottom by the 73rd day of war. France 
and neutrals had lost 42 ships, 149,008 
tons. Heaviest neutral loss: Norway 
(10 ships). Germany had lost 8 ships, 
38,880 tons. 


—And Abroad 


Great Britain —A British delegation 
has arrived in Madrid to negotiate an 
Anglo-Spanish trade treaty. London is 
making the most of the political impli- 
cations in a minor “economic collabora- 
tion” agreement which has been reached 
with Italy. Also, six shiploads of Soviet 
lumber has arrived in Great Britain in 
exchange for tin and rubber. 

All of the 1939-40 British West 
Africa cocoa crop has been purchased 
at a fixed price by the British govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, silent Australian wool 
marts attest to the similar wartime 
policy the government has pursued in 
Australia by buying the whole wool 


crop. An Australian loan of 10,00 
Australian pounds, which will be 

for defense and public works, wil! 
floated sometime after the first 
the year. Australia will also ration 
ports to conserve dollar exchange 


Eire—Increased taxes on incomes, 
bacco, liquor, and sugar have been 
nounced in Dublin to meet the incre 
expenditures and lower revenues res 
ing from the war in Europe. A prot 
was made against the inclusion of m 
tral Eire in the combat zone by Pr: 
dent Roosevelt. He extended his “1 
official sympathy.” 

Canada—About 25 new army airpor' 
are expected to be constructed as 
necessary part of the proposed progra 
to train up to 25,000 Empire aviator 
vear in the Dominion. Conciliation 1 
chinery has been set up to resolve a: 
strikes or lockouts which may occur 
essential war industries. 

Belgium —Wholesale_ prices made 
19% increase at the beginning of Octo 
ber, and Belgium’s manufacturing in 
dustry is being hampered by the Britis! 
blockade, which is holding up larg: 
supplies of essential raw materials, Th 
cost of the mobilized army, which is 
estimated to equal about 10% of th 
country’s population, is also a consid- 
erable drain on the treasury. 


Germany —This week clothing was mor: 
strictly rationed. A man is now limited 
to one suit, one shirt, and five pairs of 
socks a year. A woman is limited to one 
suit, one morning dress, and six pairs of 
stockings. 

According to Italian sources, Ger- 
many has made “considerable reduc- 
tions” in her commercial debts to Italy 

The reported military success of the 
French against German planes has 
caused Yugoslavia to be critical of its 
barter purchases of aircraft from Ger- 
many. Because German deliveries are 
also fewer and more meager than had 
been anticipated, the Yugoslavs are 
holding return shipments in balance. 

Piecemeal mobilization of manpower 
for the army has enabled the Reich to 
maintain a high level of production. In 
the coal industry, for instance, fairly 
reliable reports stated that output has 
been increased since the war started. 


Japan—Both England and France re- 
duced their garrisons in North China 
and intimated that America is now the 
watchdog for Western interests in the 
Tientsin-Peiping zone. 

Japanese firms interested in Ameri 
can trade formed an “American Prob- 
lem Council” to study the possible 
economic aftermath of the expiration 
of the Japanese-American trade treaty 
next Jan, 26, 


Argentina —An order for 200 tank cars, 
costing $447,600, has been placed here 
by the Argentine government. Presum- 
ably British railway supply houses 
which customarily handle this business, 
are too hard-pressed by present war 
orders to accept the the business. 
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sportant War Orders Placed 


ill British bargaining more shrewdly than in last 


them in service. Italian agents are scout- 
ing our markets for special steels, no 
longer available to them from old suppli- 
ers in Germany and Britain. 

War conditions made business for the 
United States in two big Latin American 
Continental Can Co. is re- 
ported ready to go ahead with plans for 


t 
n ar. French reported negotiating for whole factories to 
| shipped to Europe and reassembled. 
THE COMPARATIVELY modest lim- 
, which British war buying is ex- 

oe ted to be confined for the next few 
‘a ths, important orders are beginning 
as placed. In Ottawa, coordination of 

sich and Canadian purchasing has 
completed, and decisions have been countries. 
- sched on what orders must be placed at 
Pi » how many can be filled in the Do- 


yr inion, and Which ones should be placed 
n mediately in the United States for de- 
ar veries urgently needed during the early 


r u 

In New York, Arthur D. Purvis, Di- 
‘ ‘or General of Purchases, is established 
British Consulate at 25 Broadway, 
bar d official business is being transacted, 
si ut with a considerable amount of se- 
The | vey. It is characteristic of the British 
| at they are bargaining far more 
the rewdly on each order placed than was 
sid- | e case in the last war. Except in a 

: lines, British home industry is keep- 

ore g up with domestic demand so far, and 
ted ritain’s foreign exchange holdings are 
of ng carefully preserved for more urgent 
me ds which will develop immediately if 
o rge scale bombing begins in Europe, or 
; major offensive gets under way on the 
i estern Front. 
i hey’'re Coming and Getting It 
las | Freighters sailed out of West Coast 
its rts all week with war materials— 
T- ostly planes—bound for Britain and 
ire rance. Along the Atlantic seaboard, 
ad ritish vessels are beginning to arrive at 
ag | merican ports in larger numbers than 
er | ng October. Unannounced, and 
to sinted a dull gray, they arrive and de- 
= | art in groups, apparently to be con- 
ly ved from some point in the neighbor- 
aS vod of Halifax. 
d. The French, meanwhile, continue to 
| face large orders in this market. Re- 
ai ts were currerit in the machine tool 


1e aters of New England and the Great 
e akes states that the French are bar- 
ining for whole manufacturing plants. 
hey plan to dismantle them and ship 
b France for reassembly on prearranged 
tes far from the front. 
Smaller neutral nations are also in the 
arket. The Finns have hired two former 
5. Army officers to help them place 
beir orders for war equipment. Belgium 
complaining of inadequate shipping 
; | tvice now that the President’s combat 
mes prevent the usual American vessels 
a m serving Belgian ports, and is re- 
ted to have offered to buy the Black 
tamond Line boats in order to keep 


a plant in Buenos Aires because of soar- 
ing war demand for canned meat and 
other food products. And in Brazil, final 
shipments of American oil drilling equip- 
ment arrived and are being transported 
to potential oil fields. New oil refinery 
equipment for a plant to be built across 
the bay from Rio de Janiero will cost 
$2,500,000 and will be bought in the 
United States. 


Coal Exports Leap Ahead 


With Welsh coal still not arriving regu- 
larly in either Canada or South America, 
the United States coal industry contin- 
ues to do a good export business. Anthra- 
cite production in the United States in- 
creased 14% for the year through Nov. 5, 
compared with a year ago. Bituminous 
output was up slightly more than 13%. 
Exports of anthracite to Canada in Sep- 
tember were two and one-half times the 
total for September, 1938. Coal exports 
generally for the first nine months of the 
year were 31% higher than a year ago. 

Except for rising foreign demand from 
markets no longer served by Germany 
and Britain, the chemical industry insists 
that its activity is not based on foreign 
war demands. Two of the largest chem- 
ical companies in this country, in fact, 
are reported to have turned down war 
orders so they could concentrate on ordi- 
nary business requirements. Nevertheless, 
consumption of chemical goods, accord- 
ing to the index compiled by Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, increased 
23% between July and October. The 
October gain alone amounted to more 
than 10%. 


War Brings An Opportunity 


One important new chemical venture 
has been started as a result of the war. 
The International Agricultural Chemical 
Co. is enlarging its mining and refining 
capacities in New Mexico with a $2,500,- 
000 investment. Part of these increased 
facilities will be used in producing potas- 
sium sulphate, a potash essential to to- 
bacco growers as a fertilizer. Ordinarily 
it is imported from Germany, for there 
has been almost no production in this 
country. 
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calls for a soothing 
pipe packed with 


hig. 
HEINE'S BLEND 


No two ways about it—here is tobacco that puts- 
a-pipe-on-a-pedestal. Heine's mellow mildness 
helps to temporize stressful sessions; even its fra- 
grance might be expected to tranquilize the ‘sov- 
age breast’... Plentygrand what Heine's Blend 
will do for your smokeappetite! Turns on such a 
whale of a lot of real pipepeace you just can't 
help figuring how in the name of samhill thirty 
six hours of such pipepleasure can 
be jammed into every twenty four! 


1-Ib. and 3g-Ib.vocuum-type tins and \-oz. 
foil pockages of smart smoke counters every- 
where, or write Sutlif Tobacco Compony, 
Son Francisco, California or Heine's Tobacco 
Company, Massillon, Ohio. 
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INDISPENSABLE FOR ANALYZ- 
ING TODAY'S BUSINESS “BOOM”’ 


Professor Joseph A. Schumpeter of Harvard 
University has written a new analysis of 
the causes and mechanism of business 
cycles, which includes a detailed discussion 
of the economic history of the United 
States, England and Germany from 1786 
to the present time. In the light of past 
history, the present cyclical behavior of 
interest rates, of total expenditure, of bank- 
ing policy, and of international economic 
relations is studied. BUSINESS CYCLES, 
Two volumes (not sold separately), 1088 
pages. $10.00 


ORGANIZING AND MANAGING 
PRODUCTION 


In this pioneering text the author deals 
concisely with factors in the economic, tech- 
nological, and geographical environment of 
production which determine the general 
forms of organization of production activi 
ties; and the problems encountered by pro- 
duction executives in the administration of 
the production field. ORGANIZATION 
\ND MANAGEMENT OF PRODUCTION. 
By William N. Mitchell, Assistant Dean, 
School of Business, University of Chicago. 
$4.00. 


HOW TO MAKE 
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ADVERTISING 
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Here is a book for business men and adver- 
tising executives which carefully evaluates 
the possibilities of radio as a carrier of 
advertising messages. Contains the results 
of many studies of distribution of listeners, 
listening habits, testing, etc., as well as 
practical pointers on writing the advertising 
script, how to handle competition, and how 
to build and present a program. RADIO 
AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM by 
Warren B. Dygert, Account Executive, 
F. J. Low Advertising Agency. 261 pages, 
illustrated, $3.00 


137 SALES PROBLEMS 


Here are 137 problems of the type which 
actually confronts the sales executive or 
business man in his day-to-day activities, 
and all are based upon actual experiences of 
going business concerns. Especially im- 
portant are the problems dealing with sales 
research, sales planning, management of 
sales force, and merchandising. PROBLEMS 
IN SALES MANAGEMENT. A Harvard 
Problem Book by Harry R. Tosdal, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at Harvard. 892 pages, 
$6.00. 
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THE TRADING POST 


vs. British Taxation 


rew WEEKS AGO, Busivess Week 
printed 2 comparison between the new 
Rritish war income taxes and the current 
\merican federal personal income taxes 
< they work out in a few representative 
teackets. I am indebted to the treasurer 
a top-flight manufacturing company 
for the following letter, which carries the 
comparison of British and American taxes 
considerably beyond the scope of our 
original comment: “I have just been 
reading your tax article, “The Briton 
Foots the Bill—U.S. Takes Warning,’ in 
Brsivess Week of Oct. 7, and should 
ike to give you my reaction to it. 

“It seems to me that the reader will 


~ 


eet the impression that the U.S. income 
tax burden is much lighter than the tax 

vy on comparable incomes in Great 
Britain under their recent Defense 
Finance Act. However, in fact, the U.S. 
ncome tax—the combination of the tax 
qgainst the corporation and its stock- 
holders—in the case of persons with sub- 
stantial incomes, is the highest of all the 
taxes in any country purporting to sup- 
port the enterprise motive. 

“This is true in respect of taxation of 
dividends, although often misunderstood, 
because of a fundamental difference be- 
tween the bases of assessment of the Brit- 
ish and U.S. income taxes. The distine- 
tion is that the British so-called standard 
tax, corresponding to our normal tax, is 
assessed only once against the earnings 
of a corporation. The taxpayer receives 
dividends tax-paid, so far as the standard 
tax is concerned, and is then liable only 
for surtax. 

“Under the U.S. system, the corpora- 
tion earnings are first taxed; then divi- 
dends are taxed against the stockholder 
who receives them, without any credit 
given him for the tax paid by the cor- 
poration on the same earnings. The result 
is that the top bracket tax to which an 
American stockholder taxpayer is sub- 
ject is 18%, the corporation rate, plus 
79% of the remaining 82%, or 64.8% in 
erms of the original corporation earn- 
ings, which combine to make an effective 
rate of 82.8% on taxable income. In ad- 
dition to this, the U.S. taxpayer is sub- 
ject to State income taxes, which in the 


case of New York is 8% on amounts 
over $9,000. So it is evident that the 
U.S. effective rate on large income earn- 
ers is over 90% in the top bracket; 
whereas your article indicates that the 
British tax extreme rate is somew hat less 
than 87 4%. 

“The following tabulation [see below] 
shows the effect of high taxation on per- 
sonal incomes derived from dividends: it 
assumes a taxpayer resident in New York 
State. 

“Separating the total income [shown by 
the table] into its successive brackets, so 
as to show the percentage of tax required 
of the higher levels of income, we find 


the following: 
Effective Rate of Combined 
Taxes 


Income In In 
by Brackets Great Britain United States 
$8,000 in excess of 

first $4,000 ..... 39.7 33.4 
Next $8,000 . $2.5 40.1 
Next 60,000 ..... 73.1 56.9 
Next 320,000 . 84.6 88.5 


“Your article states that ‘by taking 
away every penny of surplus income, the 
Treasury avoids a disastrous competition 
between the government and individuals 
for the available supply of goods. And 
by controlling prices and raising taxes on 
profits, the government makes its own 
bonds more attractive as an investment 
in comparison with stocks.’ 

“This may be good war-time economy, 
but in periods of peace, such as America 
has been in since our recent Revenue Act, 
it is highly desirable to encourage invest- 
ment in private enterprise, in order to 
increase employment, etc. And our tax 
laws have had the same effect as the 
British wartime taxes, i.e., to drive in- 
vestment out of industry and into tax- 
exempt government bonds. 

“So, if an American is shocked-at Brit- 
ain’s new war-taxes, he should indeed be 
filled with apprehension gn account of 
the almost insuperable blockade against 
lasting business recovery imposed by our 
own Revenue Act. And Congress should 
be urged to take ameliorative action by 
reducing the high surtaxes or, as an al- 
ternative, by providing for the allowance 
of a credit against individual income 
tax on dividends equal to the pro-rata 
income tax paid by the dividend-paying 


corporat ion.” W.T.C. 


Comparison of British vs. American Income Taxes 
Income Tax Paid Normal Tax and Surtax Paid Total Comparative 
by Corpora- by Individual to Total British 

Dividends tions |New York State United States Tax Ta 
$4,000 $878 $88 $50 $1,016 $871 
12,000 2,634 463 592 3,689 4,021 
20,000 4,390 1,032 1,478 6,900 8,220 
80,000 17,560 4,423 19,094 41,077 52,068 

400,000 87,805 13,710 222,640 324,155 323,068 
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Diesel NOISE? 


@ You can operate your Diesel 
engine without complaints, even 
in residential districts, if you 
equip it with a Burgess Snubber. 
This new device snubs the high 
velocity slugs of exhaust gas, thus 
preventing the cause of noise. 

As the Burgess Snubber does 
not set up line surges, your en- 
gine can operate with lowest fuel 
consumption. Write Burgess Bat- 
tery Co., Acoustic Div., Dept. B, 
500 W. Huron St., Chicago. 
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Business “Propaganda” 


‘Tene Is SUCH A THING as overdoing as good a 
thing as public relations. By and large, business is 
certainly in no danger of this. However, here and 
there you can find business men and business groups 
that are devoting to the single problem of selling 
business to the public time that may be ill-spared 
from the job of doing the work needed to help 
business sell itself. And to the obvious answer that 
business won’t sell itself, good public relations men 
will make what should be the equally obvious retort 
that, even so, you can’t build faith by neglecting 
good works. 

Business men have realized recently and somewhat 
belatedly that unfavorable circumstances and hostile 
interests have combined to weaken public faith in 
their standards, objectives, and concern for the public 
welfare. Their reaction to this realization has been a 
stout effort to clean house where house-cleaning has 
been needed, to make themselves more articulate in 
broadcasting the values of the business system, to 
master the technique of propaganda that has lately 
served bad causes so well and has been so much 
neglected in the service of good ones. 


I, THis Last there is real danger. Propaganda can 
be so fascinating that the honest propagandist of a 
good cause may find himself more interested in 
manipulating its machinery than in maintaining the 
power which keeps that machinery going and makes 
it productive. For business men that power lies in 
their ability to contribute to the public welfare, not 
to talk about their contribution. Business is today 
beset by too many problems at which politicians have 
failed for it to concentrate its best brains on the 
single job of telling the public how good it is. The 
public has got to be told, but what it is told can be 
confirmed only by what business does. And meetings 
of business men which have a wide public audience 
should reveal themselves in action on the continuing 
job of perfecting industry’s way of living, not merely 
in action on the job of perfecting the public regard 
for that way of living. 

This war in Europe has had just one good result 
so far: it has made people propaganda-conscious, has 
put up their guard against words until those words 
are confirmed by deeds. This has a bad side so far as 
it increases the national tendency toward that smart 
cynicism which has created such a splendid market 
for the bunk of the professional debunkers. However, 
the new urge to look for the deeds behind the words 
is all to the advantage of business men who have 


suffered so much from the words of word-mast: s who 
have left them looking tongue-tied. We have | com, 
so used to government by publicity, so fre vent) 
blackmailed into unwise courses by publicity, | at 
can afford to welcome a little cynicism and che. »fuylly 
accept its challenge. 


Lave Mistake would lie in following the popular 
vogue for over-simplification of such issues as bu<iness 
faces, in smoothing over the complexities of our )rob- 
lems. There is a particular danger in any propaganda 
which contributes to the smooth idea that we can 
be divided simply into two groups—men of good will 
and evil-doers, It isn’t as simple as that. The job of 
running this intricate free-enterprise system which 
America has found so profitable in terms of proyress 
and of national well-being isn’t easy for men of even 
the best will to handle. We cannot take the risk of 
having their occasional failures to master all of its 
complexities ascribed to a defective system of ethics. 
We'll go further by taking the public into confidence 
on our honest difficulties than by trying to build up 
confidence in our perfection. 

On Dec. 6-8 the general American public will have 
an opportunity to see industrial leaders at work in 
the white glare of newspaper and radio publicity at 
the 44th Congress of American Industry to be held 
by the National Association of Manufacturers and 
its National Industrial Council at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York. Announcing this meet- 
ing, N.A.M.’s President Howard Coonley says, “Con- 
flicts abroad serve to emphasize to Americans the 
priceless value of our way of life’—and the Congress 
will provide a sounding board for a clear business 
statement of this value. But Mr. Coonley adds, “It 
requires constant scrutiny and analysis.” And_ the 
meeting’s evidence that industrial leaders are keeping 
their contribution under constant and open-minded 
scrutiny and analysis will constitute its best “business 
propaganda.” 
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